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JAMES H. JONES 


Commonplace and Memorization in 
the Oral Tradition of the English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads 


ALLAD scholarship has paid insufficient attention to the fact that there are 
basically two ballad forms! represented by the Child ballads, the couplet form and 
the quatrain form, which constitute two different ways of telling a story. Ballad 
scholarship has also failed to recognize the significance of, and the evidence for, 
the apparent development of the quatrain form out of the couplet form. This essay 
is based upon a study of the style of all the Child ballads except the Robin Hood 
and Border raid ballads. I have tried to account for the manner in which the two 
ballad forms developed and have proposed a new theory of ballad tradition based 
upon the conclusions drawn by Milman Parry and Albert B. Lord from their study 
of the oral-epic tradition of Yugoslavia. Although I have unfortunately not had 
time to relate my study to studies of text-tune relationship and of continental 
ballad tradition, I believe that the continental ballads could be studied profitably 
in light of the account of oral tradition offered here. 

The couplet ballad’s preponderant dialogue, incremental repetition and refrain 
suggest an origin in dramatic improvisation. Gradually, as the ballad detached 
itself from improvised dramatic performance and the singer ceased to have the aid 
of actors and chorus, the couplet form developed into a quatrain form characterized 
by a complex system of commonplaces that became so pervasive that the singer 
could and did improvise ballads by their aid knowing only a story outline. 


I 


Clearly, the two basic forms either came into being independently or one 
developed from the other. If the latter, there is little doubt that the couplet ballad 
is the older. This priority is suggested by Child’s arrangement, for, acting upon the 
advice of his friend Grundtvig that “not the content but the form, not the story 
motive but the strophic and metrical structure must determine the age of the 
ballad,”’? Child put the couplet ballads in the front of his collection. Kittredge 
remarked that the refrain was “a characteristic feature of ballad poetry which 
gradually ceased to be essential,” and Gummere discussed this in great detail, 
proposing that the ballads had undergone an “epic process” which had worked 
upon “situation” ballads as they gradually detached from the “festal throng.’ 
John Henry Boynton investigated the refrain exhaustively and found that the 
quatrain ballad (he calls it the “four line strophe”) developed from the couplet 
form (the “two line strophe with double refrain”) through an intermediate stage 
in which there was a two-line ballad with variable refrain, and that “such variation, 
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which could arise only at a time when the refrain was no longer sung in chorus, 
but repeated by one person only, shows an effort, even though an unconscious one, 
to bring the refrain into closer connection with the rest of the ballad... the first 
step toward the development of a four line strophe without refrain.’ Although 
Boynton recognized that “the chances of oral tradition are such that we should 
expect to meet comparatively few instances of ballad strophes midway arrested in 
development,” he does point out two such instances of variable refrain in “The 
Fair Flower of Northumberland” (9) and in “Sheath and Knife’ (16), and notes 
that a version of “Earl Brand” (15A) contains both two-line and four-line strophes. 
He notes that the A and C versions of “Edward” (13) seem to represent the same 
transition, for such lines as “And the truth I have told to thee,” “And it wadna rin 
for me,” and “And a penny wad a bought the tree” “swing free.”> In other words, 
these lines had nearly developed from the refrain line to the organic line of the 
quatrain form. Regardless of what function one assigns to the refrain, it seems 
generally agreed that the refrain is a vestige of a time when a chorus had some part 
in the singing, if not the composition, of ballads. 

These writers on the ballad refrain have overlooked an important piece of 
evidence for the developing tradition of the ballad: quatrain ballads which lack 
the refrain are filled with commonplaces whereas couplet ballads having the refrain 
have fewer commonplaces. In other words, the quatrain form and the common- 
place developed together as they emerged from the couplet ballad. 

That the couplet ballad originated in dramatic improvisation is suggested 
by its preponderant dialogue, incremental repetition, and refrain. In the quatrain 
ballad, there is less dialogue, less immediately dramatic incremental repetition, 
and no refrain. Although the dramatic origin of the couplet ballad is 
hypothetical, the hypothesis gains some credibility in the light of Bertha S. Phill- 
potts’ discussion of the original composition of the Eddic poems, and in the light 
of the manner in which the component ballads of the Kalevala are known to have 
been performed. Miss Phillpotts infers from the incremental repetition in the 
dialogue of the Eddic poems that “this dependence on some already uttered phrase 
must certainly go back to a tradition of improvisation,” and that “it also seems to 
imply a tradition of two or more speakers uttering alternate strophes.’’® The style 
of the British couplet ballads lends itself to the same inferences. In the following 
lines, for instance, the fact that the repeated words occur in the dialogue of a 
second speaker suggests both improvisation and dramatic performance: 

It’s whether will you be a rank robber’s wife 
Or will you die by my wee penknife? 

It’s I'll not be a rank robber’s wife, 

But I'd rather die by your wee penknife. (14) 
O got ye this by sea or by land? 


Or got ye it off a dead man’s hand? 


I got not it by sea, I got it by land, 
And I got it, madam, out of your own hand. (17) 
That ballads have actually been composed in a manner closely analogous is well- 
known from the Kalevala, in which the first singer composes a line and the second 
sings a variant: 
Many nights he spent in weeping, 
Many weeks his tears were flowing. 
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Is not this greatly different from most of what we find in the seven-stress ballads? 
Add to incremental repetition a chorus singing a refrain and thereby giving the 
actor more time to arrange his response, and even the folk (who were probably not 
the originators of our ballads) could have composed the responses. However, the 
folk shared in the performance rather than the composition of these “librettos’” by 
chanting the refrain. When we note, further, that many of the couplet dialogues 
are unintroduced by narrative lines—Hart’s “unassigned speeches’’*7—can there be 
any doubt that these couplet ballads were actually produced in dramatic im- 
provisation? 

Detached from the dramatic situation, lacking the advantage of dialogue and 
supporting chorus, the ballad made a new demand on the singer’s improvising 
ability and evolved a new form. First the refrain became variable, then narrative 
lines developed—as did the prose-asides in the Edda—as stage directions to 
compensate for the loss of actual mimesis, replacing the unassigned speeches which 
now had to be assigned, since the characters who spoke them were no longer visible 
performers. Instead of a slow, line-by-line improvisation of single situations, 
strophic improvisation developed. Since the commonplaces are mainly strophic or 
half-strophic (seven-stress or fourteen-stress), they probably developed after the 
detachment as the chorus disappeared and the refrain line became part of the 
strophe. This development may perhaps be traced in the fact that the last three 
stresses of the seven-stress line often only qualify or amplify the idea of the line of 
four stresses rather than contribute something new. Increasingly, the epic process 
with its “entering wedge of narrative’ creates a need for stock lines, and the 
number of commonplaces increases to meet this need. Our hypothesis gains support 
when we compare the quatrain ballads with the relatively few couplet ballads that 
were somehow not part of the development and find germs of seven-stress common- 
places present in couplet ballads, and find that the two ballad forms comprise two 
different ways of telling a story. 

It is immediately apparent that there must be fewer commonplaces in couplet 
ballads because couplet ballads are usually more dependent upon situation and 
dialogue and less narratively complex than quatrain ballads. Consequently, we do 
not find the many narrative and synchronistic commonplaces omnipresent in the 
later form. Moreover, since dialogue in the couplet ballad takes the form of 
“unassigned speeches,” the couplet ballad lacks the familiar ‘““Then up and stood” 
and “Then up and spake” of the quatrain form. Metrically, the couplet ballads 
cannot have the variety of commonplaces in three, four, seven, and fourteen stresses 
characteristic of the quatrain form. Consequently, there cannot be that combination 
and variation of commonplaces so typical of the second halves of seven-stress and 
fourteen-stress commonplaces in the quatrain form. 

The lines compared in the following list suggest that the style of the couplet 
ballad may be called an “adding” style, for it adds new narrative ideas in the second 
rhyming four-stress line; the style of the quatrain ballad, on the other hand, may be 
called a “qualifying” style, for it does not add new narrative ideas in the three-stress 
line, but merely varies the sense of the four-stress line, thus perhaps giving the 
singer a pause for composing his next verse in the same way as do the alternate 
lines in the Kalevala. In other words, both styles add new narrative ideas in the 
second four-stress line, the refrain of the couplet ballad yielding its function to the 
three-stress lines of the quatrain ballad. Perhaps, as the quatrain ballad became 
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more firmly established, the pause given by the qualifying three-stress line became 
less necessary and the three-stress line too began to add new narrative ideas. 


The bride came tripping down the stair, 
To see whaten a bold begger was there. 17C 


Her mother she cam tripping down the stair, 
Her steps they were fu slow. 52A, etc. 


They hadna pu’ed a flower but ane, 
When up started to them a banisht man. 15A 


She hadna pu’d a flower, a flower, 
A flower but only ane. 39E, etc. 


He’s tean the first sister by the hand, 
And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 14A (cf. 10) 


He took her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the grass-green sleeve. 39D, etc. 


A second kind of development took place when both of the four-stress lines were 
contracted to form a seven-stress commonplace, as when “What news, what news, 
my puir auld man,/What news hae ye got to tell to me” (17) became “What news, 
what news, my bonny boy, /What news bring ye to me?” At least one instance of 
four four-stress lines contracting to form a fourteen-stress commonplace may be 
noted: 


When bells was rung and mass was sung, 
And a’ men unto bed was gane, 

Gil Brenton and the bonny maid 

Intill ae chamber they were laid. 


When mass was sung and bells was rung, 
And all men bound for bed, 
Then Lord Ingram and Lady Maisry, 
In one bed they were laid. 66A, etc. 


A few commonplaces apparently peculiar to the couplet ballads are: “ride softly on 

etc.” (5G, 11A), “courted the eldest with golden rings etc.” (11D; cf 6A, 10B), 

“first of them was clad in red etc.” (11G, 20H), “O is your saddle set awry etc.” 
(5B, 11B), “sent o’er the fame etc.” (5, 6), “had no sooner these words said etc.” 
2, 4), “Ye do ye to my father’s stable etc.” (4C, E, F, 9A,B,C, 15A). 

Howsoever the development took place, the couplet and quatrain forms comprise 
two different ways of telling a story. Although there are commonplaces in the 
couplet form, there are fewer of them and they are used differently than in the 
quatrain form; only in the quatrain form do they tend to group themselves in 
thematic configurations. The reader can readily observe the difference by com- 
paring a typical couplet ballad (11, for instance) with a typical quatrain ballad 
(65, for instance), or by comparing couplet and quatrain versions of the same 
ballad (of No. 7, for instance, where it will be seen that narrative differences, 
especially in conclusions, consist in the use of commonplaces in the quatrain 
versions). Most of the quatrain ballads reflect the use of a complex and complete 
system of commonplaces suitable for the presentation of a variety of narrative 
elements (themes). The very number of commonplaces in quatrain ballads in- 
dicates a long development, for, as Parry remarked, “the technique of formulas by 
its complexity must be the work not of one man, but many, and of many years.’ 





Commonplace and Memorization in the Oral Tradition 
II 


Because of their misconception as to the role played by memory in the oral 
transmission of such a highly formal genre as the popular ballad, ballad scholars 
have misunderstood the nature of oral tradition. We must set aside vague notions 
of “communal recreation,” and we must reconsider the ballad commonplace in the 
light of the conclusions drawn by Milman Parry and Albert B. Lord from their 
study of a living tradition of oral-epic singing in Yugoslavia. These men found 
that, for the Yugoslavian epic-singer, “transmission is really a phase of composi- 
tion”:® the singer hands down not word-for-word songs for his successor to re- 
produce according to the accuracy of his memory, but merely the broad outline of 
a narrative and a stock of formulas and themes which enables improvisation. That 
the singers of the English and Scottish popular ballads, at least until the middle 
of the nineteenth century—Child’s ballads were mostly collected by that time— 
transmitted their ballads in the same way, and that without themes and common- 
places there could be no oral tradition of the ballads as they appear in Child, I shall 
demonstrate by discussing: 1) The Conclusions of Parry and Lord, 2) The Inade- 
quacy of the Sharp-Gerould Theory of Oral Tradition, 3) The Ballad Common- 
place, 4) The Ballad Theme, 5) The Use of Theme and Commonplace in “Johnie 
Scot.” 

1) In trying to account for the style of the Homeric poems, Milman Parry came to 
realize that “such a language could be created only by a long tradition of oral 
poetry.’?° He made trips to Yugoslavia in 1933 and 1934 to study a flourishing 
tradition of oral epic in order to obtain “evidence on the basis of which could be 
drawn a series of generalities applicable to all oral poetries.”'! On the second 
trip he was accompanied by Albert B. Lord, who has carried on Parry’s work in 
“defining the characteristics of oral style’’!* since Parry's death in 1935. Parry and 
Lord found that the transmission of oral epic is not a process of memorization. 
No singer could memorize a song of six hundred or more lines after hearing it sung 
only once and then sing his own version of it the next day, but the epic-singer can 
do just this by learning the “plan” of the song and improvising his own version 
with the aid of formulas and themes. The formula, defined by Parry as “a group 
of words which is regularly employed under the same metrical conditions to express 
a given essential idea,”!* has been classified by Parry and Lord in various types, two 


of which are the noun-adjective combination (e.g., ‘“‘cow-eyed,” “rosy-fingered 


dawn,” “silver-footed Thetis”) and the whole line (e.g., “When appeared the 
early-born rosy-fingered dawn,” “And straightway he spoke winged words”). The 
formula may be used or not used, but not varied. The theme, on the other hand, 
which Professor Lord defines as ‘a recurrent element of narration or description,” 
“a subject-unit, a group of ideas, regularly employed by a singer, not merely in any 
given poem, but in the poetry as a whole,”!* may vary. “The themes,” Professor 
Lord continues, “function in building songs in much the same way in whjch the 
formulas function in building lines. The formulaic content of a theme is variable, 
depending on the wishes of the singer to lengthen or shorten his song.’"5 

2) Before examining the use in the British ballads of conventions similar to the 
formulas and themes of oral epic, the generally accepted Sharp-Gerould theory of 
oral tradition and the usual view of the ballad commonplace must be reconsidered. 
Rebelling against the mysticism of the “communalists,” Sharp and Gerould fell 
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into a mysticism of their own: admitting that all oral ballad versions are equally 
authentic, they conceived a vague process of “communal recreation” as accounting 
for variation. Although Sharp rejects the proposition that “variants are merely 
incorrect renderings of sone original,” he contradicts himself when he remarks 
that “the folksong must have had a beginning and that beginning must have been 
the work of an individual poet.’ Sharp’s famous definition of oral tradition as 
“the method... not merely... by which the folksong lives... but by which it 
grows and by which it is created,’"!* and his inference from variations that “in these 
minute differences lie the germs of development,... the changes made by in- 
dividual singers are akin to the ‘sports’ in the flower or animal world, which, if 
perpetuated, lead to further ideal development, and perhaps, ultimately, to the 
birth of new varieties and species”!* reveal another misunderstanding. Thus Sharp 
was correct in concluding that oral tradition is “the method ... by which the folk- 
song lives,’ but mistaken in supposing that it evolves in accordance with some 
mysterious inner law toward an “ideal.” 

When Gerould speaks of “communal recreation,” he unfortunately goes on to 
remark that “singers must have forgotten musical or verbal phrases, and filled the 
gaps as best they could,” and that “even Miss Bell Robertson . .. made some minor 
changes in her texts without being conscious of it,’’!® which suggests that the singer 
learns his ballads by memorizing them. The “communal recreation” theory, in 
spite of its protestations, cannot abandon the notion that ballad versions are 
variant renderings of a specific text. Perhaps hundreds of years before the Child 
ballads were collected, oral tradition began as memorization of specific texts, and 
perhaps for a period of years variations resulted from lapses in memory—but little 
of this has been true with regard to the ballad variants in the Child collection. 
A more immediate explanation for the inadequacy of the Sharp-Gerould theory 
is that it is based largely upon study of the American versions of Child ballads 
recorded by Sharp and others in the Southern Appalachians when the tradition of 
ballad-singing was at the last ditch, rather than when it was still flourishing, in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century England and Scotland. In a dying tradition, 
memorization must play a role far different from that which it plays in a thriving 
tradition. 

The romanticism of most ballad discussion (except for that of Gummere, who 
realized that we must define the ballad by its structure) has led scholars to compare 
versions with regard to their aesthetic worth, to dismiss from their attention 
aesthetically ineffective use of conventional material, and hence to misconstrue the 
significance of refrain, incremental repetition, and commonplace. Thus Gerould 
thought incremental repetition was no more than part of “the always effective 
rhetorical device of parallelism in phrase and idea,’”*° described the commonplace 
as “cheap and wornout doggerel,”?! and remarked that the “commonplaces... 
seem to have been used by balladists with as little hesitancy as their boldest and 
most striking lines.”’*? Horace P. Beck thought that “the white ballad, both here 
and in Europe, makes liberal use of the ballad cliché to accentuate and add color 
to the narrative.” Albert B. Friedman, in a recent ballad anthology, begins 
promisingly: “Perhaps the commonplaces are not completely explained by saying 
that they are purposely used, in preference to richer language, in order to help us 
keep our mind on the story”; but concludes disappointingly that “they have also 
the positive value of contrasting with the eruptive vigor of the story line.”’** In sum, 
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ballad scholarship has viewed the ballad almost solely from the aesthetic standpoint 
and not at all from that of the singer’s need. 

It was this approach, blinding Gerould to the function of the commonplace, 
which constitutes the basic weakness in an otherwise admirably expressed descrip- 
tion of oral tradition. Thus, when Gerould speaks of “‘a time when a large number 
of individuals were so thoroughly affected by a sound tradition of music and verse 


by demonstrating that the tradition was founded upon composition by theme and 
commonplace, in a manner closely analogous to that of Professor Lord’s Yugo- 
slavian epic-singers. 

3) Although stock lines and passages serve the same function in ballad and epic, 
they are not quite the same in form, because the ballad is short and strophic 
whereas the epic is long and stichic. We may define the commonplace as a stock 
passage, a kind of formula marked by conventionalized subject-matter and phras- 
ing, a group of words—which may vary only slightly—comprising three, four, seven, 
or fourteen stresses (usually seven or fourteen) used to express a given idea in at 
least two different ballads. The use varies from twice to about forty times and 
averages about five times. Whereas Kittredge included only thirty-six common- 
places in his index (V, ESPB), my own rough index lists about one hundred and 
fifty. 

The way in which the commonplaces, once mastered by a singer, freed him from 
the restrictions of memorization and enabled him to compose rather than merely 
transmit, may be illustrated by the variation and adaptability of four fourteen-stress 
commonplaces used 1) to present the night visit, 2) to link the events of the day to 
those of the night, 3) to present the reception of a messenger, and 4) to describe 
a look over the castle-wall. The lover's night-visit is nearly always presented in 
some variation of: 


He is on to Annie’s bower-door, 
And tirled at the pin: 

‘O sleep ye, wake ye, my love Annie, 70, 71, 216 
Ye'll rise, lat me come in.’ 249, 255, 303 


Both halves of this fourteen-stress commonplace are seven-stress commonplaces in 
their own right and may be used independently of each other with other seven-stress 
lines to form other fourteen-stress commonplaces: 


When he came to Lady Margaret’s bower, 
He knocked at the ring, 

And who were so ready as her brethren 
To rise and let him in. 


Or with the second half: 


‘O sleep ye, wake ye, Lady Margaret, 
Or are ye the bower within?’ 
‘O who is that at my bower door, 
Sae weel my name does ken?’ 69F, etc. 


Further variation is possible, for the “Sleep ye, wake ye’’ half of the fourteen-stress 
commonplace may combine with other lines, and also it may be replaced by the 
similar commonplace “Open, open.../Open and let me in.” One of the most 
familiar fourteen-stress commonplaces is the synchronistic: 
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When bells was rung and mass was sung, 
And all men bound for bed, ‘ 
Lord Thomas and his new-come bride 62A, 66A, 89A, 
To their chamber they were gaed. 196A, 223, 231A, 262 


To present different situations, the singer could combine the first seven-stress 
commonplace with non-commonplace lines: 


The came the spirit of Fair Margaret, 74A (cf 77B, 97B, 269) 
And stood at William’s feet. 


When every lady got hame her son, 
The Lady Maisry got none. 155A 


In view of the frequent need to send messages, a commonplace to describe the 
reception of a messenger was essential to the singer. Usually the singer used a 
fourteen-stress commonplace created by combining variant lines with the seven- 
stress commonplace: 


‘What news, what news, my bonny boy, 
What news have ye to me?’ 87B, etc. 


The person delivering the message, of course, need not be the usual “bonny boy,” 
but may also be the lover, the lover disguised as beggar or palmer, or almost anyone. 
He may be greeted with “What tydinges?” instead of “What news?,” and the 
three-stress line may be replaced by “And from what country come ye?” The 
commonplace was exceptionally versatile, for the rest of the stanza could be filled 
out, according to the singer’s wish to contract or expand, with a more specific 
question, as in “Is Earl Robert in very good health, / And the ladies of yor countrie?”’ 
(87B), or abbreviated with the messenger’s immediate response as in “I am come 
to ask you to my wedding,/ And that is bad news to thee!” (73D, cf 157G, 251). 


As a fourth and final example of variation in the fourteen-stress commonplace, 
consider the look over the castle-wall which can disclose a variety of happenings: 


The queen lukit owre the castle-wa, 
Beheld baith dale and down, 

And ther she saw Young Waters 26, 94, 221 
Cum riding to the town. 252, 257, 262 


This commonplace (which is close to the look over the shoulder in such ballads 
as ‘““The Douglas Tragedy”) is varied to beautiful effect in “The Bonny Earl of 
Murray” (181): 


Lang will his lady 
Look ower the castle down, 

Ere she see the Earl of Murray 
Come soundin through the town. 


Like the fourteen-stress commonplace, the seven-stress commonplace manifests 
great variability and adaptability in splitting to combine with other lines. A typical 
seven-stress commonplace, the ballad curse, may split into four-stress and three- 
stress commonplaces which can then combine with other three-stress or four-stress 
lines. Thus, the last three stresses of the seven-stress commonplace 


‘O wae betide you, ill woman, 63C, 69F, 70A, 76A, 114D, 
And an ill death may you die!’ 192A, 204A, 237, 249, etc. 
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may be used separately: 


Her father’s kitch-boy heard that, 
An ill death may he die! 


Or the first four stresses may be used separately: 


Wae be to thee, Huntly, 
And wherefore did ye sae... 181 


If we define the general situation as the theme of angry words, we may note that the 
ballad-singer has yet another seven-stress commonplace to present it: 


‘O hold your tongue, my daughter Mary, 
Let a’ your folly be.’ 42A, 47A, 9IC, etc. 


And this seven-stress commonplace also may become a four-stress commonplace: 


‘O haud your tongue, my gay lady, 
Take nae sic care o’ me.’ 42A, 47A, 9IC, etc. 


Or it may combine with a three-stress commonplace from the ballad curse: 


‘Haud your tongue, ye auld-faced knight, 
Some ill death may ye die.’ 39A 


Still another seven-stress commonplace may present the angry-words theme: 


"Ye lee, ye lee, ye ill woman, 63A, 58G, 71, 
Sae loud as I hear ye lee.’ 82, 86, 161 


The adaptability of the seven-stress commonplace could be further illustrated by 
examination of the ways in which singers have varied the last three stresses of such 
seven-stress commonplaces as “Lady Margaret sits in her bower-door,/ Sewing her 
silken seam,” “She turned her right and round about,/ And the comb fell from her 
hand,” “Where will I get a bonny boy/ Would fain win hose and shoon?,” “When 
he came before the King,/ He fell down on his knee,” etc. 

The commonplaces examined in these pages represent only a sampling of the 
stock lines that, in Alexander Keith’s words, “cast their tangles and tendrils across 
the path of every explorer of tradition who seeks to discover the true and original 
forms of the ballads.’’*® That commonplaces belonged not to the ballads but to the 
singers is suggested by the fact that they are not always used in all versions of the 
same ballad or in similar situations in other ballads. They were not so much a part 
of “the integral mechanism of the ballad”?* as they were a part of the basic method 
of the singer. They were not lines which singers reproduced inexactly because of 
faulty memory, but lines which they intentionally varied. Like the epic formulas, 
they enabled the singer to improvise a song by filling in a story outline. As Keith 
and others have implied, it is probably vain to search for the original forms of the 
ballads, because, in a sense, there are no original forms: Ballads are a way of singing 
dramatic stories, a way which could not exist without the commonplace. Trans- 
mission and composition must have been identical (as Lord demonstrated with 
regard to oral epic) when the ballad tradition was thriving. 

The aesthetic significance of the commonplaces is that they freed the singer from 
memorization. Variation in the use of commonplaces rarely affects the story, but 
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sometimes decides the excellence of a given version by affecting its whole tone. 
Dependence upon the commonplace also seems at Jeast partly responsible for some 
of the ballad’s essential characteristics, such as “‘leaping and lingering.” 

4) Although there is a basic similarity in the use of theme and formula by ballad- 
singers and epic-singers—both proceed by units, using what Parry called unperiodic 
enjambment and Josephine Miles calls clausal structure,** rather than by running 
thought on from line to line—there is also an important difference resulting from 
the fact that the epic is stichic whereas the ballad is strophic. That is, since the epic 
is unrhymed, the epic-singer can develop his theme by adding line to line so long 
as his stock of formulas and his improvising ability hold out, but the ballad-singer 
can only add strophe after strophe. There are, for instance, five commonplaces 
appropriate to the verbal-message theme, and the ballad-singer may use two of 
them or all of them—but after using them he must go on to a new narrative idea 
in a new strophe. This is partly responsible for the ballad’s leaping and lingering. 

Nevertheless, the ballad-singer does within well-defined strophic limits what the 
epic-singer may do with no limits: he proceeds by amplification. Thus, 

He hadna sailed a league upon the sea, 
A league but barely ane. 


is akin to the epic-singer’s style in the Kalevala whereby one singer states the idea 
and the second singer amplifies it: 

I am driven by my longing, 

ind my understanding urges, 


That I shall commence my singing, 
And begin my recitation. 


Still, while the epic-singer—especially if he sings without a partner—might keep 
elaborating, the ballad-singer must go on to a new narrative idea once he has 
completed his strophe, unless he chooses to expand by repeating as narrative what 
he has already presented in dialogue, as, for instance, in: 


“O brither dear, take me on your back...” 
He took him upon his back... 


Whereas the commonplace may be used in a variety of situations, has no neces- 
sary effect upon the story, may form part of a configuration, cannot be expanded, 
and may have synonyms, the ballad theme comprises a specific situation, may 
comprise a configuration of commonplaces, and may be expanded through repeti- 
tion in narrative of what has already been presented in dialogue or by the use of 
supernumerary commonplaces. Theme and commonplace may be identical if a 
given passage comprises a single and unique situation which is always presented by 
the same words. We may distinguish further two kinds of themes: the synchronistic 
theme connecting parts of a narrative (e.g., the message, bower-visit, procession, 
arrival, departure, abduction, birth), and the terminal theme ending a ballad 
(e.g., vow of austerities, legacy, burial, return of ghost). The wide variation in the 
handling of themes—as in the handling of commonplaces—implies the singer's 
selectiveness rather than his memorization. 


The theme of the “lady's vow of austerities” is, as Child notes, “a satisfactory 
termination to the tragedy” of “Clerk Saunders,” but it is not the exclusive property 
of any particular ballad, for it is rather part of the ballad-singer’s art, and, as Child 
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notes, is also used (with varying effectiveness) to end 72, 81L, 92, 204E, 242, 262. 

The legacy theme, never quite as adventitious as the vow of austerities, is an 
integral part of 11, 12, 13, but is sufficiently independent for a singer to use it to 
conclude 491. 

The evasive-answers theme comprised the whole structure of 12 and 13, but 
served well as a means of expanding 16, 49, 51, 52. 

The theme of the ghost returning to its mother comprised a whole ballad, 79, 
but its several stanzas increase the effectiveness of 72. In another form, the revenant 
theme comprised nearly the whole of 78, but was also used appropriately to end 
49B and 69. 

The theme, essential to the endings of ballads of tragic love, of the lover’s suicide 
or death from grief upon his discovery of his sweetheart’s death, employs a varied 
configuration of commonplaces. Although the handling of this theme varies greatly 
from ballad to ballad and from version to version, we may perhaps observe a typical 
pattern which includes the death of the lady, the lover's arrival at her bier, his 


words, his death, and the burial of both lovers. This sequence is most fully preserved 


in 73, 74, 75, 76, but many of the commonplaces used here are also used independ- 
ently or in configurations in numerous other ballads such as 7, 64, 67, 84, 87, 88, 
222. The commonplaces typically present the following configuration: ‘““Now the 
first town that he came to” (73E, 76B, C, 811, cf 87, 96A, 110F, 218), “Set down, set 
down this comely corpse” (751, 76B,C, cf 25, 85, 96), “It’s I will kiss your bonny 
cheek” (73E,F, 74, 83D, 222, V, 262), ‘And first he kissed her bonny cheek” (751, 
76A,B,C,E; cf 239), “Gar deal, gar deal, for my lov’s sake” (73E, F, G, I, 74A, 
75C,G, 76A, 88E, 64C, 222), ‘““Make my bed, lady mother, he says’’ (7B; cf 42), “And 
he has taen his little penknife” (64H, 73A,B,E, 76B), “He set the hilt against the 
ground” (67T, 73D, 81G, J), “Sweet William he died in the middle o the night” 
(7D, 74A, 75A), “Lord William was buried in St. Mary’s kirk” and “The twa they 
met, and the twa they plat’’ (passim), “But bye and rade the Black Douglas” (7B; 
cf. 74A, 85). Often this theme is preceded by three other commonplaces: “I dreamed 
a dreary dream last night,” “Go saddle me the black, the black,” and “When he 
came to Lady Margaret's bower.” This general configuration was sometimes reject- 
ed in favor of another configuration, used in an only slightly different situation, 
which presents the bereaved lover as going mad or making the “vow of austerities.” 

In the night-visit theme, according to Baskervill, “the most consistent element 
... is a dialogue of two stanzas, the first containing the lover's plea to be admitted 
and his complaint of the weather, the second containing the girl’s warning of the 
presence of her parents and her conventional refusal to let him in.”?® To these two 
commonplace stanzas, we may add at least two more: “O will ye to the cards?” and 
“They hadna kissed and love-clapped.”’ Parts of the first two stanzas are used in 
many ballad themes other than that of the night-visit. Although the night-visit is 
most essential to 69, 70, 71, 248, 249, and 255, some of its customary commonplaces 
are also used in other ballads in which the lover does not gain admittance (76, 86, 
216), in related situations in which a knight appears outside his mother’s bower 
and asks her to care for his lady (7) or for his newly-born son (64A, 264), or in 
trysting (90), or in the revenant’s request for release from his troth-plight (77), 
in border-rescue ballads (186, 187, 188), or in a variety of other situations (80, 81, 
165). 

5) An examination of any of the twenty versions*®® of “Johnie Scot” (99)— 
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especially A or D, for they are the fullest—discloses that in its approximately thirty 
stanzas there is scarcely a unique line, for the ballad is composed almost entirely of 
seven-stress and fourteen-stress commonplaces, especially in its central section 
which contains the verbal-message theme comprising nearly a third of the ballad. 
The variation in incremental repetition, theme, and commonplace implies that 
the singers were not simply transmitting memorized ballads but were consciously 
composing their own versions, and that they could have done so even if they had 
never heard the ballad sung before: all they needed to know was the story outline, 
that a man rescued his pregnant sweetheart from imprisonment by defeating her 
irate father’s champion in single combat. Like the singers of oral-epic, the ballad- 
singers filled in the story outline by selecting from their traditional store of com- 
monplaces and themes, and by using incremental repetition when they wanted to 
lengthen their versions. Variation resulted largely from conscious improvisation 
rather than from faulty memorization. 

For convenience the ballad may be divided into three main parts, each of which 
may be further divided into themes and commonplaces: 1) Johnie’s Love-affair and 
Its Consequences: theme a) Hero’s Foreign-service, theme b) Father’s Discovery of 
Daughter’s Pregnancy, theme c) Father’s Imprisonment of Daughter; 2) Prepara- 
tion for the Rescue: a) Daughter’s Written-Message, b) Johnie’s Return Verbal- 
Message;*! 3) The Rescue: a) Departure, b) Approach, c) Arrival. Although our 
discussion will examine in detail only Part 2, Parts 1 and 3 could be examined in 
the same way. 

Since “Johnie Scot” is essentially the story of a rescue which requires only that 
Johnie get word of his sweetheart’s imprisonment, only one message need be sent— 
from the girl to Johnie—as in versions C, F, G, I, K, L, M, Q, T. It is equally 
appropriate, however, for two messages to be sent—from Johnie asking the girl to 
join him, and from the girl saying that she cannot—as in versions A, B, D, E, H, J, 
N. In the two-message versions, the singers used two distinct themes, the verbal- 
message (“Where will I get a bonny boy?”) from Johnie, and the written-message 
(“Then she has written a braid letter”) from the girl. While it would be futile to 
try to establish that the “original” ballad used either one or two messages, the 
hypothesis that ballad versions are unique improvisations clearly accounts for 
variation: each singer rendered the story outline to his taste. 

Within the two-message versions, variation consisted largely in the use of more 
or less repetition and in the varying selection of from one to five commonplaces in 
presenting the verbal-message theme. In the one-message versions, it consisted in 
the placing of some stanzas between commonplace stanzas usually found one after 
the other (I), in having the lady’s father rather than the lady send the message 
(G, L) probably because the written-message theme usually begins “THE KING 
has written” in combining some of the commonplaces belonging to each theme 
(Q), in having the lady send a verbal-message instead of a written-message (M, T)— 
probably because the singer wished to lengthen his version by using a theme usually 
presented in five commonplaces rather than one presented in only two common- 
places. It is noteworthy that in all of the versions (except A, N), so strong was the 
compulsion to use the “Where will I get a bonny boy” commonplace, that the 
singer leaped from the imprisonment to the verbal-message theme without even 
stating that Johnie had left the English court. 
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The fullest and (perhaps) most typical presentation of the verbal-message theme 
(which comprises the calling, appearance, instruction, journey, and delivery of 
the messenger) is that used in version N, comprising ten stanzas (stanzas 7-16) in 
which four distinct commonplaces are rendered in both dialogue and narrative 
(7 and 8, 9 and 13, 10 and 14, 11 and 15), and one commonplace expanded by 
incremental repetition into two stanzas is rendered both in dialogue and in nar- 
rative (11-12 and 15-16). The four commonplaces used here are also used in 
numerous other ballads. Thus, stanzas 7 and 8 (“Where will I get a bonny boy?” 
and “O here am I, a bonny boy’’) are found also in 58, 65, 66, 72C, 73, 83F, 87, 91B, 
96D, 209, 222, 229, 251; stanzas 9 and 13 are found in 65, 72C, 81C, D, F, 83F, 91B, 
222, 251; stanzas 10 and 14 are found in 76, 161C; and stanzas 11 and 15 are found 
in 83, 90B, 209D. Here then are four commonplaces expanded by repetition into 
ten stanzas and thus making nearly a third of the ballad completely traditional! 

The singers of the other versions sent the same message in eight stanzas (H, 
omitting the “broken brigs” commonplace); in seven stanzas (A, rendering stanzas 
9, 10, 11, and 12 only as narrative, and adding a superfluous “O up it starts a bonny 
boy” commonplace); in five stanzas (S, omitting stanza 8, using a variant of stanza 
7, and using stanzas 10, 12, 14, and 16); in four stanzas (R, using stanzas 7, 11, and 
15 and interpolating the “What news” commonplace before the boy delivers his 
message). Version B used four stanzas, stanzas 8 and 10 in roughly the same way 
as in N, but stanzas 7 and 16 in variation. 

Version D used four stanzas differently than N: 


O Johnie’s called his waiting man, 
His name was Germanie: 

‘O thou must to fair England go, 
Bring me that fair ladie.’ 


He rode till he came to Earl Percy's gate, 
He tirled at the pin; 

‘O who is there?’ said the proud porter, 
‘But I daurna let thee in.’ 


So he rode up and he rode down, 
Till he rode it round about, 

Then he saw her at a wee window, 
Where she was looking out. 


‘O thou must go to Johnnie Scot, 
Unto the woods so green, 

In token of thy silken shirt, 
Thine own hand sewed the seam.’ 


Version E used only two stanzas: 


‘O do you see yon castle, boy, 
It’s walled round about; 

There you will spye a fair ladye, 
In the window looking out.’ 


‘Here is a silken sark, lady, 
Thine own hand sewed the sleeve, 
And thou must go to yon green wood 
To Johnie, thy true-love.’ 
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Finally, and perhaps not least effectively, Version J used only a stanza and a half: 


(The lady was laid in cold prison, 
By the king, a grievous man;) 

And up and starts a little boy, 
Upon her window stane. 


Says, ‘Here’s a silken shift, ladye, 
Your own hand sewed the sleeve, 
And ye maun gang to yon green-wood, 
And of your friends speir na leave.’ 


One notes, then, that the verbal-message theme was presented in from one and 
one-half to ten stanzas, and that expansion occurred when a singer used incremental 
repetition, contraction when he used no incremental repetition, and variation 
when he used different commonplaces. 

In the light of our discussion of “Johnie Scot’’ we know that when Horace Beck 
says of the ballad, ‘““Remove the cliché and one still has a narrative,’’** he is distinct- 
ly wrong. Remove the commonplaces from “Johnie Scot’—or from many of the 
other quatrain ballads—and there is nothing left! Clearly the role of memory in 
transmitting the ballads of Child’s collection was much less important than most 
ballad students have assumed, for whereas ballads collected from a tradition in 
which ballads are memorized—the tradition apparently presented by the ballads 
contained in American collections—are likely to be obscure and confused, the 
versions of “Johnie Scot” are neither, only more or less full. One need only compare 
American with British versions of a given ballad (“Lord Randall,” for instance) 
to discover the difference. The common assumption that the singer used common- 
places to fill gaps occasioned by poor memory may hold for the American tradition, 
but in the older British tradition the reverse seems true: memory filled gaps for 
which the singer had no commonplace. 

The analysis has nevertheless probably only scratched the surface of the ballad- 
singer’s art, for it seems likely that the tradition of composition by theme and 
commonplace not only freed the singer from dependence upon his memory, but 
also freed him from dependence upon ready-made commonplaces and enabled him 
to improvise new commonplace-like lines. This may be illustrated by the lines 
used by the singer of version Q to describe Johnie’s determination to rescue his 
sweetheart no matter what the danger: 


But Johny turned him round about, 
I wat with muckle pride, 

‘But I will gae to London town, 
Whetever me betide.’ 


Here, Johnie’s words “Whatever me betide” suggest that the singer purposely 
varied the commonplace “Betide me life, betide me death,’ and combined it with 
the commonplace “turned him round about” (which is so appropriate here) to 
create a stanza which feels like a fourteen-stress commonplace but is not. Evidently 
the singer was so thoroughly grounded in the tradition of composition by common- 
place that he was able to achieve originality by improvising. This special ability 
probably results from the effect of the ballad’s regular rhythm upon the singer's 
thinking, a regularity so pervasive that it enabled him to keep singing even if he 
forgot or ran out of ready-made lines. If one reads the Kalevala aloud for a few 
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minutes, he will be able to put the book down and continue the narrative, provided 
he has some kind of outline in mind, by improvising in the same meter. Charles 
W. Stork remarked that Coleridge succeeded best in narrative poetry when he used 
the ballad stanza, because the ballad stanza insisted upon progression and allowed 
for no lapses in poetic imagination.’* Albert Lord has demonstrated that 
“making new metrical expressions patterned on the old is... a part of the oral 
technique.” “The oral singer,” Lord continues, “thinks in terms of these formulas 


and formula patterns.”*4 Lord also found that some of the Yugoslav singers 
tended to converse in epic meter after finishing a long song. Poets have often found 
that a particular rhythm may become so compulsive that they must set exercises 
for themselves in other meters in order to escape it. These remarks are given not 
primarily as a contribution to the study of formulaic thought in the ballad, but 
primarily to give pause to those who would conclude that lines in the ballads 
which cannot definitely be called commonplaces must therefore be memorized. 
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ALBERT B. FRIEDMAN 


The Formulaic Improvisation Theory 
of Ballad Tradition — 


A Counterstatement 


T was inevitable that Milman Parry's and Albert B. Lord’s researches into the 
improvising technique of Serbocroatian epic singers—undertaken originally to 
prove the oral-formulaic style of the Homeric poems—should some day be general- 
ized over other areas of epic and oral poetry. Professor Magoun has asserted the 
“Oral-Formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon Narrative Poetry,” and now appears 
Mr. Jones to proclaim on the basis of Parry and Lord’s writings a new theory of 
ballad tradition. His article says many valuable things about ballad commonplaces, 
and is worthwhile for that fact alone, but the theory of tradition that comes out of 
his study of commonplaces is from every view untenable. Far from unseating the 
“communal recreation” theory, he has merely added a few tentative, qualifying 
footnotes to it. I shall attempt here to point out as concisely as I can the defective- 
ness of Jones’s major propositions. 

The difference between the couplet and quatrain ballads and the priority of the 
former type have long been established. There may be ballad scholars who would 
question that the couplet ballad grew out of dramatic improvisation or that this 
kind of ballad implies choral performance, but Jones’s suggestions are not im- 
plausible. (My own belief is that the interspersed, inorganic refrain derives from 
the medieval French dance-songs that determined the form of the British and 
Danish ballads.) One must also concede that the quatrain type grew out of the 
couplet type, though the transition is perhaps less clear than Boynton makes it. 
Since the couplet form’s interlaced refrain is a concession to music, no des¢ ription 
of its transformation which ignores the tunes (as Jones and his authorities do) 
can hope to be convincing. 

Jones goes to such pains to separate the couplet trom the quatrain ballad because 
it is only in the latter form that commonplaces—the counterpart in his theory of 
Parry and Lord’s isochronous formulas—are structurally important. The two 
forms, he twice asserts, represent two ways of telling a story. Presumably the two 
ways are, for the couplet, dramatic improvisation; for the quatrain, improvisation 
by means of commonplaces and patterns of commonplaces. Now all this would be 
very neat if the couplet ballad had withered away as the conditions for dramatic 
improvisation ceased to exist and had been entirely replaced by the newer mode ol 
ballad making. Unfortunately for Jones's theory, the couplet form has persisted 
side by side with the quatrain ballad throughout the recorded history of the ballad, 
even though the couplet does not exhibit the characteristics which, according to 
Jones, made improvisation possible, indeed certain. One whole species of ballads, 
thus, is transmitted in a manner that his theory does not explain. 
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Nor does his theory really explain the creation and transmission of the quatrain 
ballads in the Child canon. ““The singers,” he says in his core statement, 


were not simply transmitting memorized ballads but were consciously composing their own versions, 
and they could have done so even if they had never heard the ballad sung before: all they needed 
to know was the story outline . . . the ballad-singers filled in the story outline by selecting from 
their traditional store of commonplaces and themes, and by using incremental repetition when they 
wanted to lengthen their versions. 


This is to apply Parry and Lord’s conclusions rigorously to a genre to which they 
are hardly applicable at all. The Serbocroatian epics recorded by Parry and Lord 
run from 600 to 13,000 lines. The shortest are far longer than the longest ballads; 
one such improvised epic required 199 twelve-inch discs in the recording. Every 
improvised epic is unique: none resembles another in the way that a given ballad 
text is a version or variant of another. Sometimes verbally similar passages of 
modest length occur in two improvisations based on the same story—explainable, 
Lord tells me, by the fact that a father-son or teacher-pupil relationship exists 
between the singers or because in one small district a particular cluster of themes 
has habitually attracted a relatively fixed formula cluster. In the Child canon, on 
the other hand, a ballad usually occurs in numerous versions, each of which in turn 
usually represents many variants. 

Open Child to the display of versions he offers for a ballad. The similarities 
among the versions, to say nothing of their variants, make it inconceivable that 
these texts are recorded from improvisations—were improvised, that is, by singers 
who knew only the story outline of the ballad and had never heard it rendered 
before. The story outline which Jones postulates was presumably memorized 
by the singer, not a clay-pigeon thrown out to a trapshooter (the improviser) by a 
puller. If the singer had the story outline memorized, was it a nonpoetic synopsis? 
Are we to believe then that a tradition of prose synopses parallels the ballad 
tradition? And dare one say ballad tradition when nothing but a process of im- 
provisation, an arsenal of commonplaces, is being handed down? Jones was 
wise to choose “Johnie Scot” (No. 99) as his Exhibit A, tor the variation of common- 
places in this ballad is indeed remarkable. But how is he to explain the similarities 
in the stanza about the Italian (Taliant) champion, with its locutions peculiar to 
this ballad, or how explain the amazing stability and the identity of diction and 
phrasing in the strophe in which Johnie rejects a proffered dowry, a strophe found 
in 12 of the 14 complete versions of “Johnie Scot’? Can anything but memory 
account for the appearance of the four Maries stanza, almost all identically worded, 
in 14 of the 21 full versions of “Mary Hamilton” (No. 173) printed by Child? 

The value of the commonplaces in lessening the dependence upon memory has 
perhaps been underrated by ballad scholars, and Jones corrects the fault, but 
memorization, not improvisation by means of commonplaces, is the basic vehicle of 
oral tradition. Those scholars whom Jones pillories as interested only in the 
aesthetic importance of commonplaces (of which I am one), elsewhere in thei 
writings recognize that the commonplaces are a necessity of oral transmission; and 
Gerould, who is taken to task for calling the commonplaces ‘worn-out doggerel,”’ 
had prefaced his remarks (p. 114) by saying that such a judgment comes from 
“applying literary standards to such things.’ The insufficient role accorded the 
commonplaces, however, is not the weak point in the “communal recreation” 
theory which Gerould fastidiously compounded from Sharp, Barry and Menéndez 
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Pidal. What needs qualifying in Gerould’s theory is his belief that gradual variation 
alone accounts for the folk adaptation of an individual composition in the first 
place and for the subsequent development of various versions. His theory may well 
be true for many versions, but it does not allow for the strong probability that 
minstrels, trained poets, especially talented singers and broadside hacks must 
frequently have taken up the current, local version of a ballad, refashioned it 
radically at one stroke, and set it afloat in its new guise to be slowly molded again 
into communal expression. In other words, the “communal recreation” theory is an 
evolutionary theory that has not yet accommodated the notion of mutations. 
Jones’s theory of spontaneous generation, of course, is quite another matter. 


Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont, California 





SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


Magical and Medicinal Woods 
in Old Chinese Carvings 


N Old China charms and amulets were usually made of various auspicious sub- 
stances which, according to old folk beliefs, had inherent magical qualities that 
could protect the wearer, as well as medicinal powers that could serve him in 
emergencies. This was true not only in the case of the purely religious plaques and 
small portable images, but also of the more practical belt toggles (called chut-tzi) 
which served as protective amulets too, although this latter fact has not previously 
been recognized. 

Toggles for fastening personal possessions to the belt were a practical necessity 
in Old China. The national costume had no pockets, nor any provision for carrying 
things on the person except by attaching them to the belt or girdle. During the 
Ming and Manchu dynasties, covering the period from 1368 to 1911, and perhaps 
long before, men customarily secured to their cloth girdles such things as purses, 
pouches, knives, fan-cases, and later, spectacle-cases and smoking sets by means of a 
cord ending in a lump of wood, stone, or ivory. The latter object, which was the 
toggle, could be passed up under the belt or girdle, and by its bulk or counterweight 
held the cord in place, keeping it from slipping out. The nobles and officials of the 
Manchu Dynasty had leather belts with metal rings at the side, to which they could 
tie pendant objects; but even they, when dressed more informally, secured things 
to their cloth belts with toggles. 

Probably from the beginning of their use in China, the toggles not only had this 
practical function of fastening possessions to the belt, but for the peasants, the 
commoners in towns and villages, and even for the country gentry who wore them, 
they also served as lucky or protective amulets. This fact becomes very apparent 
when we study the materials that were used to make them. 

The belt toggles of the nobles and wealthier commoners were often of jade or 
other hard stones, or of various kinds of ivory, but the great majority of Chinese 
toggles were made of wood. Most of the examples in Occidental museums and pri- 
vate collections happen to be those in the richer substances, because the foreign 
tourists and collectors in China generally ignored the “ordinary” ones. However, 
a few discerning collectors like Miss C. F. Bieber of Santa Fe, New Mexico, felt an 
appreciation for the intrinsic qualities of the wooden ones as well. The Bieber Col- 
lection alone has over a hundred examples in various kinds of wood.? 

Considering the great variety of trees in China proper, and the numerous tropical 
woods that were regularly imported from the lands to the south, the Chinese carvers 
had a vast number of possible woods to work with. Therefore, at first, the identifi- 
cation of the woods that were used to make the toggles in the Bieber Collection 
seemed to present a formidable problem. Fortunately, we were saved from the 
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hazards of amateur guesswork by the kindness of experts in the United States 
Government’s Forest Products Laboratory, in Madison, Wisconsin.” 

When their report arrived, it was surprising to see how comparatively few types 
of wood had been used out of the many that must have been available, and it was 
also interesting to discover, through further research in Chinese folklore and proto- 
science, just why these particular ones seem to have been selected in preference to 
the others. Four principal considerations seem to have influenced the choice, in the 
following order: 1) the auspicious connotations of wood, which could give the carv- 
ing power as a charm; 2) the medicinal powers ascribed to the tree and its wood; 
3) practical considerations, such as ease in carving and durability; and 4) the avail- 
ability of a certain wood to the carvers in North China, where most of these toggles 
were made and worn, and where Miss Bieber collected them. 

The great majority of the wooden toggles from North China, and nearly half of 
the hundred and eight wooden examples in the Bieber Collection, were made from 
boxwood, which is known to the Chinese as huang yang mu. The ordinary box 
(Buxus sempervirens) is a small tree or shrub, commonly used in European or 
American ornamental gardens for clipped figures or bordering hedges, but it is 
grown as a timber tree in South and West China.® As box is very slow-growing, add- 
ing not more than an inch and a half or two inches to its diameter in twenty years’ 
time, the wood is so fine-grained that it might be considered almost grainless. This 
makes it easy to carve, and renders it capable of taking the finest details of mini- 
ature work, while its compactness and freedom from splitting make the resulting 
carvings very durable and capable of resisting hard wear. 

These qualities in boxwood have made it very popular in the Far East for carving 
printing blocks since the Chinese invention of printing—several hundred years be- 
fore Guttenberg*—and it is also much employed in the making of combs and per- 
sonal seals. Large quantities of the wood were therefore brought into Peking and 
other North China towns for such purposes, and one way in which the toggle carvers 
probably obtained their raw materials was by utilizing the scraps which were dis- 
carded by the block cutters and the comb makers. (It is important to remember that 
toggle-making was seldom a regular industry, but peasants and artisans used to carve 
their own toggles, or make them for their friends, out of any available material which 
satisfied the requirements previously listed.) 

However, the boxwood was not used just for its availability, durability, and ease 
in carving. The plant from which it comes is an evergreen, and evergreens in general 
were considered to be highly auspicious, so their wood was highly valued for charms, 
amulets, and objects of ritual, as well as for coffins, which also had to be made from 
auspicious woods. These beliefs apparently arose because, in retaining their leaves 
through the winter and during periods of drought, evergreens visibly resisted the 
change of the seasons and periods of hardship, and thus they showed themselves to 
be infused with vital energy. The Chinese felt that they were imbued with the 
essence of the Yang, the active element in Nature, and, as such, they considered these 
trees as symbols of longevity and as granters of long life. 

Although the more spectacular evergreen trees, such as the pine and the cypress, 
have been far more prominently featured in Chinese literature, art, and folklore 
as symbols of longevity, most evergreens were considered to be auspicious plants 
which granted long life. Furthermore, the soft wood of the pine or cypress was not 
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very practical for anything that would have to undergo as much wear and handling 
as a peasant’s toggle. There are no pine toggles at all in the Bieber Collection, and 
only one of cypress, which is badly worn. Therefore, the harder, more serviceable, 
but equally auspicious boxwood was used in preference to these others. 

As for the medicinal element: in traditional Chinese medicine the leaves of box 
were much used, as they were supposed to contain some of the Yang element which 
served to keep them green for some time after plucking, but the wood itself was also 
believed to be useful, especially if reduced to ashes. The powdered leaves or ashes 
were commonly supposed to be cooling in fevers and soothing for prickly heat or 
summer boils, and they were thought to be helpful for women in difficult labors.® 
Thus, in wearing a boxwood toggle, a householder had on his person a medicinal 
substance which could quickly be utilized for various kinds of emergencies. 

Another wood very frequently used for toggles and other small carvings in North 
China was birch. In fact, birchwood toggles form the second largest group in the 
Bieber Collection. Several species of birch flourish in North China, Manchuria, and 
on the borders of Inner Mongolia, and the wood of several types is known by the 
general name of hua mu. However, the one most often used by the togglemakers was 
probably from the white birch (Betula Alba).6 The Chinese considered the white, 
papery bark of this tree an important medicine, using it especially in decoctions for 
jaundice and bilious fevers,’ and the ghostly hue of this bark also led the country 
people to consider this kind of birch a “spirit tree,” possessing supernatural powers. 
Aside from these more superstitious considerations, birchwood was very practical 
for toggle carvings because of its availability and ease in carving. It too is eminently 
carvable, having a very close grain—although it is not quite as “grainless’’ as box— 
and it resists splitting. 

Quantities of birchwood were continually being brought into Peking, Kalgan, 
and other Northern industrial centers to be made into wooden bowls, boxes, cheap 
furniture, saddle-frames, and handles for tools, as well as for fuel and for house 
construction, while the roots were prized for making all sorts of carvings—even 
quite large ones—because of their wavy grain and fine texture.’ These many uses 
produced plenty of chips or discarded pieces for the toggle makers, some of whom 
were probably the carpenters or woodworkers themselves, idly whittling in their 
spare time. 

The third largest group of wooden toggles in this collection contains those of 
fruitwood or Prunus, mostly from the peach tree (Prunus persica), called t’ao mu in 
Chinese.® Fruit and nut trees were thought to be especially auspicious in China 
because their productivity implied the presence of special powers, and their wood 
was called hsien mu (wood of the Immortals).!° Among these, the peach led all the 
rest in the quantity of the virtues ascribed to it. The wood itself was considered to 
have more vitality than any of the other hsien woods, and it was credited with all 
manner of magical powers, especially for subduing evil influences or for suppressing 
demons: Charms carved from peachwood, often in the form of rectangular blocks or 
plaques, were carried on the person or fastened to the lintels of doors to keep out 
demons, and posts or poles of peachwood were often set up around a house for the 
same purpose.'! Furthermore, the flowers, fruits, and the kernels of the seeds, the 
bark of trunk and roots, and the exuded peach gum all had specific and important 
uses in Chinese medicine'*—at least partly because they were believed to quell the 
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diseases caused by specters or other spirits. Both the exorcising and the healing 
powers ascribed to the peach, therefore, played their parts in influencing people to 
use its wood for toggles which were also intended to serve as protective amulets. 

Another fruit tree which was also regarded as having extraordinary powers, both 
medicinally and auspiciously, was the plum (Prunus mume). As its wood is emi- 
nently suited for carving, this was also used in making toggles and other amulets." 
The heartwood of the plum is especially handsome, being of a deep brownish red, 
resembling mahogany in color; but plum wood in general was much prized, as it 
is heavy, close-grained, hard and strong, making it very practical for objects like 
toggles, that would ordinarily be subjected to much wear. 

Other fruit trees besides the plum and peach, which were also credited with 
having evil-averting and life-preserving hsien qualities, were the pear, the hai-t’ang 
or crab apple (Pyrus spectabilts), the persimmon (Diospyros kaki),’* the loquat 
(Eriobotrya japonica) which produces the luscious p’i-pa fruits,> and the jujube 
(Zisyphus vulgaris) that gives the so-called “Chinese dates." The old Chinese be- 
lieved that the fruits of all of these trees could confer health, strength, and long life, 
and as they considered the woods to be correspondingly effective and auspicious, 
they doubtlessly used them all for toggle-making. One of the toggles in the Bieber 
Collection was definitely found to be of loquat wood. 

Persimmon wood was especially prized for toggles and amulets, although there 
does not happen to be an example in the Bieber Collection. This was partly because 
the wood, like the fruits themselves, was thought to possess magical virtues capable 
of warding off evil influences, and partly because medicinally the wood and bark 
of persimmon were believed capable of healing wounds and ulcers, and of acting as 
an astringent in fluxes.!? But it was also valued because of its beauty, since the per- 
simmon tree belongs to the ebony family, and its heartwood, like that of the more 
tropical ebonies, is a deep purple in color and very heavy. The area of this dark 
heartwood is quite narrow, so it was not suited for large-scale work, but it could 
afford pieces large enough for making toggles and amulets. The Chinese also used 
it for some of their richer inlays. 

Of course peach, persimmon, and other fruit trees were too valuable to chop 
down simply for their wood until they had passed bearing age, so only the wood of 
very old trees would have been available for toggles unless some accident, or de- 
liberate pruning, happened to detach a branch large enough to furnish pieces for 
carving. However, burls or other excrescences could always be sawed off without 
doing too much harm to the health of the tree. In fact, in both evergreens and fruit 
trees the Chinese believed that a great part of the magic spirit, or inner essence of 
the tree, was concentrated in the burls on the lower trunk or upper roots,'* so these 
were especially prized for toggle amulets. (We shall return to the burls in a moment.) 

Not only perpetual greenness or fruit-bearing made a tree or its wood medicinally 
potent in Chinese eyes. Another quality that they thought could produce the same 
beneficial effects was a wood with a strong yet pleasing scent, which would be capable 
of discouraging demons and averting evil.1* Perhaps the most highly scented woods 
in this category were camphorwood, sandalwood, and eaglewood or lignaloes. 

The camphor tree (Cinnamonum camphora) grows in South China, on the islands 
of Hainan and Formosa, and elsewhere in tropical Asia. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful and effective shade trees. It was not an uncommon sight in South Hunan, or 
neighbouring Kiangsi, twenty years ago, to see a single huge camphor tree arching 
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its branches protectively over a cluster of small houses. In those areas, tree trunks 
over twenty feet in circumference were not too rare.*° The rich-smelling, hard wood 
of the camphor tree is superior to almost any other kind of timber for keeping away 
insects and resisting fungus growths, so the Chinese ranked it with the pine and the 
cypress as a possessor of vital power. Like them, it is an evergreen, as it belongs to 
the laurel family, and as such, it was also considered to be a long-life-granting tree.?* 
Unfortunately, its superior natural qualities, and the auspicious powers ascribed 
to it, together with its valuable by-products—solid camphor and camphor oil— 
have led to a large-scale cutting of these trees, with the careless disregard for future 
generations that has been a characteristic of Chinese woodcutting for too many 
centuries. 

Camphorwood comes in a variety of handsome colors, ranging from a grayish 
white to a dark reddish brown, and it is also easy to work. These characteristics, 
along with its auspicious and medicinal qualities,?? have made it a popular material 
for carvers of amulets. 

A camphorwood toggle or amulet can usually be easily recognized by its distinctive 
odor; but this is not always an infallible test. Camphorwood was a valuable product 
of South China, rare in the North; and whenever something was rare or valuable 
there were always clever Chinese who would seek to counterfeit it. Thus we find 
some imitations. A good example of this is a toggle shaped like a lucky peach, which 
is in the Brooklyn Museum.*5 Purchased in Peking some twenty years ago, this still 
has a rather strong scent of camphor, and yet the material does not seem to have the 
proper consistency of camphor wood. The clue to the mystery is provided by a small 
ring-shaped mark on one edge, indicating the outline of a cleverly inserted plug. It 
would seem that the maker had drilled a small, deep hole in which to introduce a 
piece of raw camphor, or a few drops of camphor oil, securing it by the plug, so it 
would only gradually seep out, meanwhile pervading the whole piece with its char- 
acteristic odor. He then smoothed off the plug so skillfully that it is barely visible, 
except with the aid of a strong hand-lens. 


This was an ingenious application of a very old trick. Much of the Cantonese 


“sandalwood ware,” in the form of such things as the delicate fans cut to resemble 
lacework, which were so admired by foreign visitors to Canton and Macao in the 
clipper ship era, were actually made from soft absorbent woods of cheaper varieties, 
impregnated with sweet-scented sandalwood oil imported from India. 

True sandalwood (Santalum album) was always very expensive, being not only 
highly valued auspiciously and medicinally, but also being an expensive importation 
from the lands to the south. It was a rare luxury in North China. In addition, it is 
also a rather soft wood which cannot stand much rough wear. For these reasons, it 
does not appear to have been used for the folk toggles, but it was carved into various 
kinds of amulets for the wealthy. 

The third kind of fragrant wood with a distinctive scent that earned it a repu- 
tation for special efficiency was eaglewood, also called aloes wood, lignaloes, and 
other names. This comes from an evergreen tree (Aquilaria agallocha) that grows 
on Hainan Island and in the other lands to the south of China, from whence the 
Chinese have been importing it for hundreds of years.** 

Eaglewood is a very special substance since it does not come from the healthy, 
living tree, but from a sick or dead one. After the tree is injured or becomes decayed, 
its heartwood gradually fills with a dark, resinous substance which provides the 
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highly distinctive scent. This resin-impregnated wood keeps off fleas and lice, and 
it has long been used in medicine—in India and Europe, as well as in China. The 
old Chinese ascribed to it tonic, stimulant, carminative, diuretic, and aphrodisiac 
properties,*> and also felt that it possessed certain occult virtues as a demon chaser. 
Thus it was highly prized as an auspicious substance for toggles and amulets. Bieber 
has several toggles made from it. 

One of these, in the shape of a cluster of gourds, retains the typical scent very 
strongly. However, it is of sapwood, from the outer part of the tree, so the resin, 
instead of predominating as it usually does, is present only in thin, dark purple 
veins which stand out sharply against the grayish brown wood of a rather woolly 
texture. Two other toggles in the Bieber Collection are made from the heartwood 
at the center of the tree and are so thoroughly saturated with the thick resin that 
they cannot float in water. This explains why the Chinese always spoke of the best 
quality of eaglewood as “Sinking Incense wood” (ch’en hstang mu). Two more tog- 
gles in this collection are like the first described, in that they do not have sufficient 
concentration of the resin to affect their specific gravity to that extent, and they can 
still float; but their strong and distinctive fragrance, as well as the characteristic 
structure of the wood itself identifies them beyond question. 

Even though eaglewood, like sandalwood, was an expensive importation, it was 
brought to Peking in considerable quantities to make incense, Buddhist rosaries and 
precious images for court use, so there would have been spare chips available for 
the carvers. However, most of the carvings in this unusual substance are of such 
high quality that they were probably amulets worn by the rich, and not mere folk 
toggles. 

Another expensive imported wood, also used for toggles, was rosewood. The 
Chinese used several varieties, ranging from a lighter, reddish type, which they 
knew as huang hua-li, to a deep purple one that they called tzid t’an or tan mu. All 
of these seem to have come from various kinds of Dalbergia trees, of the legume 
family, growing in Hainan, Indo-China, the Philippines, and the East Indies.*¢ 
Some of these woods are rather light pink when first cut and carved, but they rapidly 
become dark. One variety has fine golden fibers within it, easily visible against the 
deep purple background, earning it the Chinese name of “gold thread”’ tzii t’an.?7 
Two of the toggles in the Bieber Collection show this structure clearly. All five of 
the rosewood toggles in the collection—ranging from hua-li to tzi t’an by Chinese 
standards—have been scientifically identified as Dalbergia, and all five sink like 
rocks when placed in water. 

The rosewoods were imported in quantity for fine furniture, carved ornaments, 
boxes, or stands for porcelains, so again there must have been numerous scraps 
available for the toggle makers. Rosewoods in general were considered auspicious 
because of their reddish, Yang color, which also led to their being used in medicine 
for cleansing the blood, checking hemorrhages, and healing bleeding wounds.?§ 
Once again, auspicious and medicinal powers, as well as decorative qualities, seem 
to have dictated the choice of the toggle material. 


One other notable wood included among the Bieber toggles is palm wood, repre- 
sented by only a single example. The Hemp Palm (Camaerops excelsa, or fortunei) 
from which this wood seems to have been taken, is the hardiest of all palm trees, and 
is able to grow quite far north in the temperate zone, even up to Shanghai,”® 
although not as far as Peking, where this toggle was collected. This tree was well- 
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known all over China for the fibers from its bark (coir), used to make ropes, brushes, 
raincoats, and many other things, as well as for the medicinal properties ascribed to 
different parts of it, but it was also classed with the evergreens as an auspicious 
tree, because it kept its greenness in spite of cold or change of seasons. We have not 
previously heard of its wood used for carvings, however, perhaps because the fibers 
which pervade the wood itself make it difficult to cut. Nevertheless, a Ming dynasty 
writer speaks of palm wood being turned (on a lathe) to make things,®! and it is 
probable that this toggle could have been begun on a lathe and finished by grinding 
with a buffing wheel attached to the lathe-pin or spindle, as the toggles of Dalbergia 
wood usually were, since the latter was also difficult to cut with a knife because of its 
hardness. 

Although this completes the list of the principal woods that appear among the 
toggles in the Bieber Collection, we cannot assume that this collection, compre- 
hensive as it is, contains all the types of wood that were used for toggles and amulets 
in China. Two others that were probably used were Nanmu (Machilus nanmu) and 
Tzimu (Lindera tzumu), both considered to be “long life trees.” The former was 
imported from Szechuan in West China, in huge logs that were employed for pillars 
and columns in the great temples and palaces of Old Peking, as well as for fine 
furniture for imperial use, so there would have been plenty of chips around Peking 
for the toggle makers. Nanmu wood is very durable, close-grained and fragrant, and 
the heartwood is a rich olive brown.32 The Tzamu wood, although known in China 
as the “King of Woods,’ is less spectacular, but the Chinese believed that the tree 
from which it came could not be struck by lightning, so a toggle or charm made 
from it would serve as protection against lightning. Another kind of charm against 
lightning, or fires in general, was made from the wood of a tree that had actually 
been struck by lightning**—presumably on the old folk assumption that “lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place’; but, since the efficacy here did not depend on 
the species, there would be no way of recognizing this kind of wood if one saw it.%® 

A comparatively large number of the Chinese wooden toggles and other amulets 
seem to be dotted with small eyes, recalling the effect of bird’s eye maple, or else 
they have a wildly contorted graining such as one often sees in the “briar root” used 
for making pipes. These ornate forms, called by the Chinese hua mu ‘patterned 
wood’’* come from burls, These can develop on almost any kind of tree; they usually 
grow out from the base of the trunk, near where it joins the main roots, or else they 
spring from the upper roots themselves, probably as the result of some early infection 
or injury. Within these growths a number of buds had once begun to form, but then 
their development was thwarted, and their remains within the wood give the 
appearance of a number of small knots concentrated in confused clusters. Around 
these swirl the lines of the grain, like rushing waters parting around rocks in a 
swift-flowing river. Chinese scholar-aesthetes often claimed to see in a section of burl 
the forms of mountains and trees, men and animals.** Large pieces of burl were 
merely worked into large, fiat, button-shaped toggles with the surface oiled to bring 
out the fine figure, in which an imaginative person might fancy that he could see 
dragons among clouds, or other fantastic scenes. 

Although some pieces show more extreme distortion of the fibers than do others, 
in any burl the fibers are very irregularly contorted throughout the growth, so the 
grain cannot be said to run in any particular direction. As a result, wood in this 
form is useless for making planks or for construction work, as it is difficult to saw 
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and plane, and is structurally unreliable. In the Occident, such wood is often sawed 
into veneers with which to create ornamental effects, or to use in inlays; but in the 
Orient, although fine pieces were sometimes also sliced into thin sections for inlay- 
ing, more usually the burls were simply chopped off by the woodworkers and dis- 
carded. Probably this is one reason why they were often used for making toggles, in 
spite of the great difficulties encountered in carving anything from them, as such 
wood was comparatively cheap and easy to acquire in a region where fine wood 
would otherwise be relatively rare and quite expensive. 

Their odd beauty and availability were not the only reasons why burls were used 
for toggles, and not all types of burled wood were used. Old Chinese tradition be- 
lieved that an indwelling divine spirit in certain kinds of trees occasionally showed 
its presence in the form of just such supernatural swellings or excrescences, not 
knowing how else to account for them; and, if the burl was taken from a hsien tree 
like a peach or plum, or a long-lived evergreen, already known to be endowed with 
special powers and virtues,’* the growth was naturally considered all the more sig- 
nificant. Thus, it is probably no accident that the largest number of burl toggles in 
the Bieber Collection turn out to have been made of peachwood, and the next largest 
group made of box. (Birch, which is neither a hsien wood nor an evergreen, is not 
represented among the burl toggles at all.) 

When the custom of using toggles to fasten things to a man’s belt or girdle finally 
reached Japan, sometime around the end of the sixteenth century, the Japanese 
seem to have gathered that medicine was somehow involved, but they apparently 


did not fully understand the situation. Instead of using medicinal woods to make 
the toggle (which they called netsuke), they adapted as a medicine container a small 


box for seal-ink, which had also been worn on the mainland with toggles that 
doubled as seals, arranging this in little compartments to carry medicinal herbs, 
headache powders and so on. (Meanwhile the name for the latter, inré, meaning 
“seal container,” still preserved a vague memory of its original function.) As the 
netsuke and inroé were the only forms of personal ornament permitted to men below 
the rank of samurai, they were very widely worn and highly prized during the whole 
of the Tokugawa period (1603-1867).** 

With the Japanese wooden toggles, in contrast to their Chinese prototypes, the 
ornamental and decorative qualities usually far outweighed the practical. Instead 
of the auspicious birds, animals, fish, fruit and plants, and other symbols of fortune, 
long life, and fertility found on the Chinese ones, one usually finds on the netsuke 
story-telling scenes or figures from national history and legend, often carved in 
overly soft woods which could be easily worked to show elaborate detail, but which 
eroded rapidly when worn. 

Ironically enough, the parent toggles trom China have been almost forgotten,*° 
whereas the Japanese netsuke continue to enjoy high popularity among Occidental 
collectors. When people begin to recognize the Chinese toggles as material expres- 
sions of the folk beliefs of Old China, with the richer and more subtle symbolism 
that underlay even the kinds of substances used to make them, perhaps the tide of 
interest will turn, and the Chinese toggles will be more fully appreciated, as they 
well deserve to be. 

NOTES 

‘This paper is a by-product of the intensive research done by the writer for a forthcoming 
book on the Bieber Collection of Chinese toggles, with special reference to their materials and the 
meaning behind the symbols depicted on them. 
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* Dr. B. Francis Kukachka, Acting Chief of the Division of Timber Growth and Utilization Re- 
lations, in the United States Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service, Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, very kindly undertook the task of analyzing the woods in these toggles. As the carvings 
were rather small and might easily be damaged, he did not immediately use the customary method 
of removing small shavings from each one for microscopic analysis, but first separated them into a 
number of individual groups based on combinations of features visible with the hand lens. Then he 
took two or three toggles from each group and removed radial and tangential sections for micro- 
scopic study, also checking microscopically any toggle which deviated from the group. (While this 
method determined the genus, it was usually impossible to identify the species, except when other 
information was available.) 

*For Chinese woods in general, see Norman Shaw, Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Supply 
(London and Leipzig, 1914), and Hang-fan Chow, The Familiar Trees of Hopei, Peking Natural 
History Bulletin, Handbook No. 4 (Peiping, 1934). For box, specifically, see Shaw, p. 212, and G. A. 
Stuart, Chinese Materia Medica: Vegetable Kingdom (Shanghai, 1911), pp. 76-77. (The latter is a 
revision of an earlier book by F. P. Smith, and some libraries catalogue it under his name.) 

“T. F. Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward (New York, 1925), 
p. 26, says that pear wood was generally used for printing blocks, and the revised edition by L. C. 
Goodrich (New York, 1955), p. 34, says that pear or jujube wood was used. Pear wood was indeed 
commonly used, but boxwood was considered superior to it, and much used also. 

* Stuart, p. 77. 

* Also known as Betula japonica, var. Mandschuria Winkl.; see Chow, p. 96. 

* Stuart, p. 68. 

* Chow, p. 98. 

® The first report from the Forest Products Laboratory simply listed one group of plain wood 
toggles as Prunus and another group of allied burl toggles as Rosaceae; however, after further check- 
ing, Dr. Kukachka wrote that he now believed that it would be reasonably safe and quite logical 
to say that all the Prunus material, as well as those burls which had been simply indicated by the 
still broader term of Rosaceae, were actually of peach wood (Prunus persica). 

For a discussion of hsien trees in general, see J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, 
IV (Leiden, 1901), 303. 

“ For beliefs regarding the peach tree and its wood, see ibid., 303-362, and VI (Leiden, 1910), 
956-962. 

@ Stuart, pp. 356-358. 

* Tbid., pp. 355-356, and Chow, pp. 218-220. 

“For its medical uses, see Stuart, pp. 152-153. 

6 Ibid., pp. 164-165. 

* Ibid., pp. 466-467. 

7 Ibid., pp. 152-153. 

'® De Groot, IV, 290. 

' Ibid., VI, 1080. 

* Shaw, pp. 214-219. 

* De Groot, I, 301. 

* Stuart, pp. 87-88. 

* Brooklyn Museum, accession No. 37. 374. 113. 

* Also called gharu wood, kalambak, calambac, etc., its properties and the extensive international 
trade in it for centuries are described in F. Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chao Ju-Kua: His Work on 
the Chinese and Arab Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (St. Petersburg, 1911), pp. 
204-208; S. Wells Williams, Chinese Commercial Guide, 5th edition (Hongkong, 1863), p. 105; and 
George Watt, A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, pp. 278-281. 

* Stuart, pp. 44-45. 

* For a discussion of rosewood in China, see Gustav Ecke, Chinese Domestic Furniture (Peking 
1944), p. 22. 

= This chin-ssti tzu t’an is described and discussed by George N. Kates, in Chinese Household 
Furniture (New York and London, 1948), p. 21. 

** See Stuart, p. 360. Although he discusses tzu t’an under the scientific name of Pterocarpus Santa- 
linus, the reader should bear in mind the fact that the Chinese used the term tz t’an very loosely 
to cover several kinds of wood which are definitely of the Dalbergia family, and it is not yet certain 
how much of the Pterocarpus santalinus was actually used in China under the local name of tz 
t’an. 

*See E. Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinicum, Il (Shanghai, 1892), 387, and also his History of 
European Botanical Discoveries in China (London, 1898), pp- 511-512. 

* See Stuart, p. 102. 

* Li Shih-chen, in Pen-tsao kang-mu, ch. 35, p. 18. Incidentally, G. A. Stuart and F. P. Smith 
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obtained most of their material for their book, Chinese Materia Medica, from this important encyclo- 
paedia of Chinese medical substances; but I have quoted from their book rather than cite the original 
references in Li, for the convenience of readers who cannot read Chinese. 

* See Arthur Stanley, “Chinese Wood Carving,” Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, XXXV_ (1914), 81, for the wood itself, and Stuart, p. 313, for the medical properties 
ascribed to it. 

* As in the case of Nanmu, it is difficult to find a name for Tzimu in English. Even its Latin name 
is in dispute, and De Groot calls it Rottlera; see his discussion of it in Vol. I, 294, etc. He was mainly 
interested in it as an example of a highly auspicious wood used for making lucky coffins. 

* See Stuart, p. 496. 

* ‘Lhe same difficulty in recognition would apply to charms made of driftwood, called ho-pien mu 
(literally “river’s edge wood”), which they believed could be dipped in wine to prevent intoxication. 
rhis substance is also briefly alluded to by Stuart on p. 496. 

* See Kates, p. 21. 

* Li Shih-chen makes this remark about Nanmu burl, Pen-tsao kang-mu, ch. 4, p. 37b, and it has 
been widely quoted since, in China, regarding burl wood in general. 

** See De Groot, IV, 290. 

* Among the very many books on the netsuke, one of the better ones for a comprehensive view of 
the subject is Y. Okada, Netsuke—A Miniature Art of Japan, Japan Tourist Library (Tokyo, 1951); 
but as usually happens, nationalistic bias leads him to speak of the netsuke as uniquely Japanese, 
without considering its prototypes on the mainland of Asia. 

“ As far as we know, the only previous mention of Chinese toggles in print is Wolfram Eberhard’s 
brief account of the Bieber Collection, in connection with an exhibition in the Museum at Santa Fe, 
in El Palacio, XIL (May, 1942), 91-104. 
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DONALD C. SIMMONS 


Analysis of Cultural Reflection 
in Efik Folktales 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


LTHOUGH folktales have been recorded and studied by many scholars, the 
study of the culture of a society as reflected in its folktales has been primarily the 
concern of anthropologists. Two central problems arise in any attempt at assessment 
of culture reflected in folktales: (1) are all cultural aspects reflected with equal em- 
phasis, and (2) does the cultural content of the folktales accurately reflect ethno- 
graphic data? These problems can only be investigated by actual comparison of the 
cultural information obtained by systematic analysis of folktales with ethnographic 
data. This paper compares cultural data reflected in the folktales of the Efik, a West 
African society located in Calabar Province, Nigeria, with ethnographic data on the 
Efik obtained from field work and historical documents. 

As early as 1834 William J. Thoms, who coined the neologism “folk-lore” in 1846, 
noted that fables were of value for the depiction of society in which they occur.” 
However, the first known attempt to utilize the cultural content of preliterate folk- 
tales as ethnographic data is Rink’s 1875 analysis of Eskimo traditions,’ while the 
first major attempts at correlation of ethnographic data and folktale content were 
those of Franz Boas in his 1916 and 1925 investigations of Tsimshian and Kwakiutl 
mythology.* Subsequently, detailed studies of the relationship between ethnography 
and ethnographical content of folktales and myths have been made by Ehrlich 
(1937) for the Crow,® Spencer (1947) for Navaho origin myths,® and Elbert (1956-7) 
for the role of the chief in Hawaiian mythology.? 

The results of the aforementioned studies vary. Boas states:* 


It is obvious that in the tales of a people those incidents of the everyday life 
that are of importance to them will appear either incidentally or as the basis 
of a plot. Most of the references to the mode of life of the people will be an 
accurate reflection of their habits. The development of the plot of the story, 
furthermore, will, on the whole, exhibit clearly what is considered right and 
what wrong. 

From these points of view it seemed worth while to review connectedly those 
ideas which are either implied or described in detail. Material of this kind does 
not represent a systematic description of the ethnology of the people, but it has 
the merit of bringing out those points which are of interest to the people them- 
selves. They present in a way an autobiography of the tribe. 


On the basis of Boas’ studies, Herskovits asserted that “. . . a substantial body of 
folktales is more than the literary expression of a people. It is, in a very real sense, 
their ethnography which, if systematized by the student, gives a penetrating picture 
of their way of life.”* Herskovits later states that “. . . this reflection of culture, how- 
ever, is not the equivalent of a scientific ethnographic description, any more than 
myth can be considered as the equivalent of written history.’’!° 
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The conclusions of Ehrlich’s Crow study support Herskovits’ 1948 viewpoint, 
since she states: " 


The picture of Crow life drawn from their folklore is very nearly as complete 
as that given in the ethnological accounts. And in a few instances the tales are 
the richer source. While the folk tales occasionally suggest an interpretation 
differing from the one given by the ethnologist, there are no conspicuous omis- 
sions or ambiguities ... . 

If we were to lose the ethnological studies made of the Crow Indians and re- 
tain solely their folklore, we could still reconstruct with surprising accuracy the 
culture of the tribe. An occasional and minor phrase might be shrouded in 
vagueness and certain details missing, yet the fundamental scheme would be 
retained, with the cultural traits seen in a dynamic setting. 


Spencer, although finding substantial agreement between recorded ethnography 
and information on Navaho social life abstracted from the Navaho origin myth, 
notes that a number of discrepancies occur.!* Elbert also detects differences between 
Hawaiian ethnography and the customs reflected in Hawaiian mythology,’ while 
Wittfogel and Goldfrank find that the important Pueblo elements of agriculture 
and irrigation do not receive commensurate recognition in Pueblo mythology.'* 

The general methodology of these studies is, firstly, the collection and analysis of 
a body of folktales in order to systematize the cultural data contained therein, and, 
secondly, comparison of the abstracted cultural information with ethnographic data 
in order to ascertain similarities or differences. 

The problem of cultural reflection in folklore can theoretically be analyzed in 
several ways. Firstly, folklore and ethnographic data may be obtained from a single 
individual, thus giving information as to the reflection of idiosyncratic cultural 
content in idiosyncratic folklore. Secondly, folklore (or ethnography) may be col- 
lected from a single individual and compared with ethnography (or folklore) 
obtained from several individuals. Thirdly, folklore collected from several indi- 
viduals may be compared with ethnography obtained by standard ethnographic 
techniques utilizing multiple informants. 

The initial two approaches have largely been ignored in past studies, probably 
because ethnographic interest centers on societal norms of behavior rather than on 
idiosyncratic behavioral norms. However, the first approach could be utilized in 
studying the development of an individual's knowledge of folklore—how a folktale 
develops in plot complexity as the individual himself matures. Such a study could 
be commenced by collecting folktales from children and then collecting the same 
tales from the same individuals at subsequent intervals; this, however, requires an 
extended period of time to complete. The present writer has initiated such a study 
by collecting tales from Efik children, whom he hopes to contact at a later date. 

This study of Efik folktales also represents the third approach, and is based on an 
ethnography obtained by standard ethnographic techniques and a collection of folk- 


tales derived from many informants of different ages. In addition, previously pub- 
lished collections of Efik folktales are used. 

No attempt was made by the present writer to collect folktales from some pre- 
conceived viewpoint as to the “real” nature of mythology and the folktale. Rather, 
all types of tales, myths, legends and traditions were transcribed without any attempt 
at artificial selection. Neither has an attempt been made to distinguish between kinds 
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of Efik folktales; the indigenous classification of myths, legends, and historical stories 
as mbuk while animal folktales are denoted along with riddles, proverbs, tongue 
twisters and puns as nke, does distinguish between animal-tales and other types of 
folktales, but this distinction has not been utilized in the present study (for the 
complete Efik classification of their folklore see Simmons»). 

The sources of the Efik folktales are four: (1) The present writer’s manuscript 
collection of 134 folktales, comprising approximately 673 pages of interlinear trans- 
lated Efik text and contained, along with miscellaneous ethnographic texts, in six 
quarto volumes,!® (2) Elphinstone Dayrell’s 1910 published collection of 40 folk- 
tales,17_ (3) one extensive folktale published by Richard F. Burton,'* and (4) one 
short folktale published by Gaskin.'® 


CoMPARISON OF EFIK CULTURE AS REFLECTED IN FOLKTALES WITH ETHNOGRAPHY 

ANIMALS. Mention of geographical features and meteorological data rarely occurs, 
although flora and fauna receive frequent citation and allusion to all Efik domestic 
animals occurs. 

Animals are anthropomorphized in many folktales, but no correspondence exists 
between the roles culturally assigned animals, especially in connection with the 
ukpoy animal-soul beliefs and various omens, and those roles relegated to them in 
folktales. The fact, for example, that tortoise is repeatedly depicted as a folkloristic 
trickster does not prevent Efik from sacrificing it. Similarly, although the atakpot 
lizard possesses the folkloristic status of a diviner, it lacks any known divinatory 
function in ethnography. 

AGRICULTURE. The main agricultural pattern receives accurate delineation, 
especially details of farm making and yam cultivation. The information includes 
the location of the farm outside the town, preparation for planting by clearing and 
burning the bush, and crops of maize and yam, the latter being planted with yam- 
sticks in February. The absence of reference to manioc, bananas, plantains and taro 
is noteworthy in view of their importance nowadays. The absence of reference to 
manioc is probably due to the recentness of its importance in Efik agronomy; pos- 
sibly the same reason explains the fact that taro is unmentioned. 

The reference to farm produce being transported home in the daytime might 
indicate danger in travelling at night, especially under aboriginal conditions of 
ubiquitous slave catchers, warfare, and voracious animals. Of more interest, perhaps, 
is mention of the woman who planted a large farm even though she was childless, 
thus permitting an inference that farm size may have been correlated with family 
size. 


Mention of slaves as farmers refers to conditions extant prior to 1914 when the 
status of slave existed and the majority of slaves were employed as farmers. 

HUNTING AND FISHING. Reference to hunting and fishing are in inverse pro- 
portion to actual importance, since fishing is seldom mentioned. Accurately por- 
trayed is the use of the bow for small animals, the gun being reserved for larger 


game, such as antelope and monkey. Arrow-poison is mentioned in one folktale but 
does not now occur and undoubtedly refers to a time prior to the introduction of 
firearms. Because of their use of tephrosia fish poison, their varied materia medica 
and the widespread use of arrow-poison among neighboring Ibibio, Ekoi, and Ibo, 
it is extremely probable that Efik once utilized it, although memory of its use is now 
forgotten, the bow itself nowadays being a mere child's toy. 
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Although trapping is mentioned in the form of pit traps and bamboo fish traps, 
the diverse types of animal traps are omitted, as is mention of the crossbow. 

FOOD AND FOOD PROCESSING. The information on food and food processing de- 
picts the general ethnographic pattern but omits most of the detailed recipes found 
in the ethnography. The folktales reveal, however, the importance and diversity of 
food, the pattern of feasts given by the chief, and the human desire to possess an 
always-available supply of food as shown in such tales of magic drums and magic 
yam trees. Needless to relate, such drums and trees have no real counterpart in Efik 
material culture. 

The mention in one folktale of poison being put in food undoubtedly reflects the 
Efik belief that usage of poison is widespread. Whether this belief is factually based 
constitutes a moot question, but it is believed to be so by the Efik, who frequently 
warned the present writer not to drink palm wine always at the same place in orde1 
to obviate any attempt at poisoning him. 


occuPATiIons. All occupations mentioned in the tales now occur with the ex- 
ception of obot esio ‘pot maker’. Although Efik slaves were once employed as pot 
makers, pots are now imported from Ibo villages located in the Afikpo region of the 
Cross River. 

MARKETs. Data on markets are ethnographically accurate. Special market days 
existed for each market, and women who traded. regularly at a market possessed their 
own stalls. The goods displayed for sale at a market, however, are much more ex- 
tensive in type than indicated by the few references in the folktales. Moreover, there 
is no reference in the tales to the fact that markets never occur on akwa ederi ‘Calabar 
Sunday’. 


HousEs. The information on houses contained in the folktales presents an ac- 
curate picture since doors, crossbar, roof, mud walls, and yard receive mention. 
Chicken coops and goat sheds are located in the backyard, as is the latrine, while 
fences frequently are built around houses. The only acculturative influence noted 
in the tales is the enyoy two-storey house, which, however, has been present among 
Efik since at least 1785 (see Simmons”°). No mention occurs of recent housing de- 


velopments, such as the use of concrete blocks and tin roofs, nor are shutters men- 
tioned. Shutters are probably a recent development, since they are lacking in the 
houses of many neighboring groups which have had less European contact than the 
Efik. 

CLOTHING AND ORNAMENTATION. The patterns of Efik dress are fairly-well de- 
lineated, and clothing differences due to status are indicated, although no con- 
clusions can be drawn as to the exact type of everyday dress. Aside from mention of 
gold and silver ornaments, there is no indication of change in clothing due to ac- 
culturative influences. 

MEDICINE. Main diseases, presence of medical specialists and the use of clysters 
are indicated in the folktales, but the majority of herbal medications, as well as their 
specific composition, receive no mention. The ethnographic data give a much 
superior picture of actual remedies than can be obtained from folktales. 

MATERIAL CULTURE. ‘The items of material culture incorporated into the folk- 
tales reveal that materiel is well-reflected. The following list includes all material 
items mentioned in the ethnography but omitted in the folktales, except for certain 
recent items and food and medicinal recipes. 





abana 

abasi uds ekoi 
afara 

afia ebioy 
afia inuen 
afia ndiduok 
afia iyak 
akankan 
akpankpay 
akpara 

atat ebonko 
ayan 

ayara 

bowut ndom 


ebekpo 

ebia 

ebomo 
ebonko 
eduat 

edu iban 
ekak 
ekanem 9b on 
ekan 

ekara ita 
ekon 

ekon ukwa 
ekon unana eka 
ekon itok 
ekpat sbon 
ekporoko 
ekpuk uruk 
esik ata abasi 
esik obu 
esik ukoi iyak 
eso ntibe 
etimai 

etiors 

ewat 

idion 

iftet 

ifim mbok»> 
iken 

ikim 

ikon 

ikpafak 

ikut 

ikpari 

isim 

iso ekpo 

itiat uwam 
itam mbon 


itembe 
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chisel 

special costume 

sail 

porcupine trap 

kind of bird trap 

kind of bird trap 

kind of automatic fish trap 
double-headed iron signal gong 
brass tray 

pennant 

Leopard Society costume 
large broom 

gourd cup 

special bowl filled with chalk used by nku/io 
‘fattening’ girls 
European-type throne 
seine needle 

yam hill 

Leopard Society costume 
spear 

bend knot 

ring used in ekak game 
kind of costume 

kind of costume 

loop knot 

kind of headdress 
headdress of wkwa society 
costume of unana eka society 
costume of a boys’ play 
sacred rattle of >b9n society 
costume of Ekpri Akata society 
knobknot 

shrimp net 

traw! net 

scoop net 

kind of special pot 

kind of knobknot 

small bells used on leglets 
Turk’s head knot 

property mark 

kind of broom 

special Leopard Society stool 
fish gaff with one hook 
hollowed gourd 

compound xylophone 
wedge 

boys’ play costume 

wicker basket 

Leopard Society costume 
mask 

kind of fishing apparatus 
sleeping mat 

kind of membrane drum 
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ito 
iwomi ibok 
kwa imuk 
mbofat 
mbutu 
mfine 
mkpanuen nd> 
ubup 
mkpete 
mkokobi 
mkposh> 
mkpokpors 
mukana 
nabikim 
ndido uruk 
nd» 
nimba 
nsa 
nsa ebok 
nsa nsadan 
nsak 
nsan 
nsihede ntat 
nsim 
ntan 
ntimi 
ntinya 
ntin, sbon 
nyamkpe 
nkene 
nikikan 
nkon 
nwemme 
obufim 
oku akama 
okuriso ndem 
okpo 
okpo 


okpoho 
okpoho ubsk 
okponkron 
omum ikpat 
omum iton 
oti 

owuk kison 
ofon isin 
ofoy mkpa 
okpor 
otombe 
stonyum 
sitim 

udok ison 


automatic-door fishtrap 
kind of trumpet 

kind of special cup 
patchwork cloth 

sansa 

deadfall 


engagement ring 

conical fishtrap 

chain sinnet 

conical basket fishtrap 
boys’ play costume 

large fish net 

human effigies used in boys’ play 
musical bow 

kind of large bead 

conical fish trap 

cup-like depression of game 
seed anklet 

bamboo sticks used in game 
rattle 

pitfall 

loop knot 

conical fishtrap 

fish weir 

gourd stamping-tube 

Efik crown 

kettle drum 

Leopard Society costume 
iron announcement gong 
kind of tray 

iron gong 

memorial shed 

round basket 

Leopard Society costume 
ceremonial mirror 

boys’ play costume 

game apparatus consisting of sand wrapped 
in cloth to which raffia streamers are tied 
Leopard Society costume 
bracelets 

special costume 

kind of animal trap 

kind of animal trap 
circular gong 

large umbrella 

loin cloth 

shroud 

kind of fishhook arrangement 
cannon 

kind of costume 

copper wire currency 

kind of animal trap 
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104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 


ufsk sbon 
ukwa 

ukwohs 

umen aban mmin 
umia obot 
unana eka 
uruk ebot 
usam 

uruk uyit owo 
utiha ekwa 

uto 

uyet iso 

uyo ekpri akata 
uyo enan 

uyo ikwot 

uyo nsek eyen 
uyo ikwok 

uyo 9bon 
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aban society shed 

sword 

tin food grater 

combination knot 

flat-sided wood tool used for smoothing mud 
sodality costume 

buntline hitch 

fish gaff with two or three hooks 

hangman’s knot 

crossbow 

yellow chalk 

mourning shed 

kazoo 

bullroarer 

toad-sound simulator 

mechanism simulating sound of crying baby 
mechanism simulating buzz of bee 

kind of sacred rattle 


KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY AND KIN GROUPS. Kinship terminology used in folktales 
contains all consanguineal terms except those for maternal grandmother, maternal 
grandfather, paternal grandmother and grandchild. Affinal kin terms include terms 
for ‘husband’ and ‘wife’ and the correct term for ‘in-law’ but omit the descriptive 
terms which distinguish various kinds of in-laws. From the terms incorporated in 
the folktales, however, it is possible to determine that Efik kinship terminology is 
Sudanic. 


There exists a notable lack of data on kinship groups, such as the ekpuk, ubon 
and ufsk. Creek Town ward names occur only in the historical legend; it would 
be impossible, solely on the basis of their occurrence in the folktale, to determine 
what the names actually represented. Folkloristic information on kinship groups 
permits the inference that the polygynous family is the basic kinship unit, but does 
not permit any inference as to whether more extended kinship units exist. 


MARRIAGE. Reflected in the folktales are the girl’s right to negate a parentally- 
chosen spouse, payment of brideprice by the groom which is later refunded to him 
if the woman commits adultery, polygyny, capital punishment for adultery, ideals 
of female beauty, nkuh> “fattening” seclusion, jealousy of co-wives, divorce pat- 
terns, the use of love-medicines on husbands, and the jealousy of a husband for his 
wives. It is unclear from the data whether or not the village is exogamous; in actu- 
ality, neither village endogamy or exogamy is prescribed, and both occur. 

Only one instance of incest is recorded, and this in the creation tale given by 
Burton (1865)—a tale undoubtedly the product of an Efik acquainted with the 
Christian origin myth as introduced by Presbyterian missionaries.*! In this tale, 
brother-sister incest occurs and represents an explanation of how the offspring of 
the first man and woman found marriage partners; it is probable that this creation 
legend is idiosyncratic and not part of normal Efik folklore. 

Unmentioned in the tales are incest prohibitions, detailed procedure of bride- 
price prestations, coition rights of polygynous wives, sex practices, 9dij1n> ‘acquaint- 
anceship’ alliances, and clitoridectomy. 

CHILDREN. The folktale data corroborate the ethnographic information on chil- 
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dren. Efik fear to die childless since then there will be no descendants to sacrifice to 
them; moreover, a childless wife frequently loses her husband’s love. Pregnancy also 
represents a time of anxiety as shown by the instances gleaned from folktales. 
Although twins were always killed, twin infanticide is mentioned only once in the 
tales. 

The use of folktales as a medium of moral instruction is clearly shown in those 
tales which concern rewards for good actions and punishments for bad actions. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. The information on family relationships reveals the 
normal love for children felt by parents and also the conflict which family life can 
engender. The instances of poisoning of an elder brother by his younger brother 
with inheritance as a motive, and the instances of murder within the nuclear family 
are not representative of normal Efik behavior; the reason for their occurrence in 
folktales undoubtedly is psychological, and such acts presumably instance desires 
normally repressed. Also reflected is the Efik realization, frequently referred to in 
proverbs, that anyone without a family must fend for himself. The familiar step- 
mother motif is present, she being depicted as partial to her own children and fre- 
quently maltreating the children of a deceased co-wife. 

NAMES The denomination of individuals, based on the name of the day on which 
they are born, is represented in the folktales, all male day names occurring but two 
of the four female day names (Jkw9 and Afizn) being omitted. Many of the names 
are common Efik personal names, but a few, such as Jkrikoy, are uncommon. 
Names involving the morpheme abasi ‘God’ are not actually names used by real 
individuals, but simply humorous cognomens. The custom of disliking to have one’s 
name shouted appears to be reflected in one tale. 

Most of the neighboring groups are represented in the folktales, although the 
Oron, Ekoi, and Efiat are unmentioned. 

PLAYS AND GAMES. The Efik propensity for plays and games is depicted in the 
plays, dances and wrestling matches mentioned in the folktales. No reference, how- 
ever, is made either to the many ceremonies held by Efik sodalities or to the four- 
teen. out of fifteen children’s and adults’ games mentioned in the ethnography. 

FOLKLORE. The folklore abstracted from the folktales reveals the existence of 
tales, stories, proverbs, songs, tongue twisters, nicknames and curses, and some type 
of recitation, although failing to notice riddles, tone riddles and commemorative 
poetry. 

Thirty-one children’s songs, none being previously recorded in the ethnographic 
collection of songs, reveals that the folktales represent an excellent source for chil- 
dren’s songs. Thirteen of the twenty-two proverbs contained in the folktales do not 
appear in the collection of 655 proverbs, but nine do appear either in exactly the 
same form or with slight textual variation. 

Explanations of natural phenomena in folktales are incorrect from a scientific 
viewpoint, while the explanations of Efik social customs shed no information on the 
origin or rationale of the behavioral norms. 

Three of the eight customary greetings appear in the folktales, although the eti- 
quette pattern requiring inquiry of the individual's health is totally ignored. 

The presence of a few nicknames is adequate evidence of their occurrence in 
everyday life, but it would be impossible to determine their relationship to drum- 
signalling solely on the basis of their appearance in the folktales. 
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FUNERAL, BURIAL AND MOURNING. The folktales reflect the human sacrifices which 
formerly accompanied burial of a high-statused individual, special inhumation 
practices for the chief, memorial feasts, disposal of slaves’ corpses by simply throw- 
ing them into the bush, and ritual wailing of female mourners (undoubtedly 
alluded to by mention of a woman raising a cry at cockcrow). Unmentioned in the 
tales are burial of freeborn males in the house, mbukpisi mourning for widows, the 
utim udi ceremony, nk society burial ceremony, erection of nwemme memorials 
and uyet iso sheds, and the modern burial practices of Efik Christians. 

CHIEFS, GOVERNMENT, CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. The role of the chief in enforcing 
laws and adjudicating disputes before the Leopard Society, his wealth and power, 
is accurately depicted, as are the various capital punishments employed. The chiefs 
Eyo Nsa, Archibong Edem, Effiong, Adam Duke, Ephraim Duke, and Eyamba are 
known to have been actual individuals, and this is probably also true for other chiefs 
mentioned, except for certain chiefs whose existence is confined solely to folktales 
and who usually bear some form of the name abasi. The coronation ceremony of the 
chief received no mention in the folktales. 

Laws against murder, adultery and accidental homicide coincide with ethno- 
graphic reality, but such laws decreeing capital punishment for defecation within 
town limits, argument, anyone named Ekpenyong, and the like, are simply to pro- 
vide plots and lack any ethnographic counterpart. 

WARFARE. The data on warriors and warfare are correct, although information 
on the ekpa women’s ceremony, the warriors’ ediysr> ekon ceremony, and the 
patterns of surrender and treaty-making are absent. It may be noted, however, that 
the number of fisheagle feathers worn in the warrior’s panache is given as three in 
the folktales but is unmentioned in the ethnography. Also unmentioned in the 
ethnography is the practice of throwing magic-medicine on the roof so that it can 
drain off on the warrior’s head—similar customs being noted only for the chief's 
coronation and the aboriginal marriage ceremony. 

The use of drums as signalling devices is clearly demonstrated in the folktales. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. The importance of the Leopard Society is reflected in the folk- 
tales, the society being assigned the functions of enforcing the chief's commands and 
inflicting punishment. However, mention occurs only of the nkanda Leopard 
grade, the four other grades being omitted. Description of the various costumes 
worn by members is also lacking, although the wearing of a peacock feather to sym- 
bolize Leopard Society membership and the origin myth of the mboko, the secret 
noisemaker which stimulates the leopard’s roar, are correctly indicated. 

The 9b9n society is mentioned, although its function is obscure, but the various 
grades and costumes of the society are omitted. No reference is made to the ekpri 


akata, ukwa, enana eka, and ekay men’s societies, or to the iban issn women’s 
society. 


AGE GRADES. The folktale data indicate the presence of age grades, and reveal how 
the agemates of an individual aid in mourning a member’s deceased relative. The 
use of the morpheme da between members of the same age grade does occur in tales, 
but its usage probably would not be discerned by anyone not previously acquainted 
with it. 

SLAVE. The two major classes of freeborn and slave are mentioned in the folk- 
tales and, although the former are not specifically designated by the customary term 
of eyen ison ‘child of the soil’, the inferior status of the latter is apparent in the tales, 
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which reveal that possession of slaves indicated wealth, parents could enslave a child 
or themselves, slaves were used in canoes, the murder of a slave was interpreted as 
an insult to the slave’s owner, and the fact that slaves sometimes plotted against their 
masters. 


FRIENDSHIP. ‘The best-friend pattern is reflected in the tales, which indicate that 
one’s best friend is usually a member of the same age grade. The blood-oath to in- 
sure faithfulness and prevent treachery among friends also receives mention, as does 
the Efik realization that friends may quarrel and even prove false. 

RELIGION. In the folktales appear data on belief in a supreme deity, supernatural 
powers, akan ‘vow’, magic-medicine, soul-affinity of men with animals, two types 
of divination (afia aran and esere; for an ethnographic analysis of Efik divination 
see Simmons**), sacrifice, oaths, prayers, witchcraft, importance of the number seven, 
belief in ghosts, and the sacredness of certain days on which work is forbidden. Al- 
though there is a paucity of information on variant types of divination and omens 
and reincarnation remain unmentioned, most of the major Efik supernatural ideas 
can be successfully reconstructed from the folktale data. 

Mentioned in the folktales but absent in ethnographic reality, are work on akwa 
ederi, various magical items of materiel such as magic trees and drums, and a lizard 
associated with divination. Work on akwa eder: day is strictly forbidden, and the 
explanation for the breaking of this taboo in a folktale is presumably psychological. 
The lizard has no known connection with divination among the Efik; one specu- 
lative suggestion is that the idisy crown worn by Ibibio diviners is covered with 
lizard skin—however, informants were unable to state what type of skin actually 
covers the Ibibio crown. Incidents involving dreams are rare in the folktales, which 
possibly may correlate with the difficulty the present writer encountered in his 
attempt to elicit information on informants’ dreams. 

HistoRY. The Efik historical legend agrees with known lifguistic and historical 
facts except that there is no evidence for the assertion that Efik were originally Ibo 
who came from Ibom, Arochuku. Unfortunately, information on the Ibibio and Aro 
inhabiting the Arochuku area is scant, but there is a possibility that Efik represent 
the Ibibio group driven out of the Aro country by the famous Ibo warrior Oke 
Nnachi (see Simmons**). It is improbable, however, that the majority of Efik were 
ever speakers of the Ibo language. 

PROPERTY AND WEALTH. Efik pecuniary interests find reflection in the folktales 
where mention occurs of aboriginal rod money, loans, individual ownership of 
property, and concepts of wealth, especially as a criterion of high social status. The 
ethnographic correlation of wealth with prestige undoubtedly accounts for the Efik 
‘Horatio Alger’ success motifs where poor orphans obtain sudden wealth through 
the beneficence of some chief, stranger or old woman. 

Absent in folktales are such customs as ukpe okuk, property marks, incorporeal 
property concepts, acknowledgement of debt before witnesses, uduok mmpn, and 
etibe saving societies. 

EMOTION. ‘The data on emotions depicted in folktales shed some insight into acts 
which occasion fear, gladness, grief, hatred, and annoyance. Although no specific 
recognition of emotion occurs in the ethnography, information can be gleaned con- 
cerning annoyance, anger, jealousy, insultive behavior, sadness, contempt, embar- 
rassment, and variant personality traits. 
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ANALYSIS OF CULTURAL REFLECTION IN EFIK FOLKTALES 

Comparison of culture reflected in Efik folktales with Efik ethnography reveals 
that folkloristic data may be grouped into three main categories: (1) similar to 
ethnographic data, (2) present in folktales but absent in ethnography, and (3) 
present in ethnography but absent in folktales. 

If ethnographic information were unavailable, the folkloristic data on Efik 
culture would appear to constitute a veritable ethnographic treasure trove illumi- 
nating many phases of culture previously obscure, since reflected in the tales are 
numerous traits concerned with agriculture, medicine, hunting, domestic animals, 
food processing, crafts, economics, folklore, musical instruments, kinship termin- 
ology, social stratification, political organization, and events of the individual life 
cycle. Indeed, comparison of the ethnographic information obtained from folktales 
with Efik ethnography as known in 1950 (cf. Forde and Jones**) shows that the folk- 
loristic data are more informative. 

Incidents occurring in folktales but absent in ethnography are the assignment of 
anthropomorphic roles to animals, capital punishment decreed for such crimes as 
defecation and argument, several humorous cognomens utilizing the morpheme 
abasi ‘God’, rapid success in obtaining wealth and status on the part of poor orphans 
and good children, homicide within the nuclear family, and work on akwa ederi day. 

The anthropomorphic roles assigned to animals require little explanation in 
terms of Efik ethnography; such roles are widespread among Ibibio groups, who are 
the closest relatives of the Efik, among other African societies, and among Euroasian 
societies. Efik customs do not explain why such roles should be assigned animals, 
and the explanation presumably lies in the realm of cultural diffusion since the 
phenomenon is widespread in the Africo-Euroasiatic folktale area. 

The folkloristic laws which possess no ethnographic analogues are explicable on 
the basis of either humor or usefulness in plot development. Certain of these folk- 


loristic laws reflect sarcastic jibes at the propensity of chiefs to pass proclamatory 


laws. Similarly, the names involving the morpheme abasi also represent a sublima- 
tion of aggressive sarcasm against chiefs by attributing both humorous names and 
stupid actions to chiefs extant only in folktales. In ethnographic reality, no Efik 
would dare make sport of his chief; only in folktales can a chief be portrayed as 
stupid, humorous, and the possessor of such a typically-human proclivity as jealousy. 
The motifs of rapid success in accumulating wealth and high status undoubtedly 
owe their existence to daydreams and wishful-thinking; every society, such as the 
Efik, which places a status-premium on wealth will undoubtedly possess such motifs 
so that its members can enjoy vicariously what, in actuality, is seldom experienced. 
The frequent references to homicide within the nuclear family are likewise explic- 
able as outlets for aggressive impulses directed towards parents and stepparents. The 
ethnographic facts similarly contradict the folkloristic incident mentioning work 
on akwa ederi—the Efik religious day on which work was expressly forbidden; this 
violation of a well-established taboo presumably gave an emotional shock to the 
hearers, possibly even representing a psychological outlet for a suppressed desire. 
Many cultural traits lack mention in the folktales. Completely omitted are refer- 
ences to manioc, bananas, plantains and taro, details of many Efik food recipes, the 
majority of herbal medicinal recipes, one hundred twenty-five items of materiel, 
the ekpuk, ubon and ufsk extended kin groups, fourteen of fifteen children’s 
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games, incest prohibitions, details of the brideprice prestations, coition rights of 
polygynous wives, 9disy> marital alliances, circumcision and clitoridectomy, 
sexual practices, riddles, tone riddles, commemorative poetry, house burial, 
mbukpisi mourning for widow, utim udi memorial ceremony, nk> society burial, 
ywemme memorials and uyet iso memorial sheds, modern burial practices of 
Christian Efik, coronation ceremony of the chief, ekpa ceremony, warrrior’s ediy ar 
ekoy ceremony, patterns of surrender and treaty making, four Leopard Society 
grades and their respective costumes, the ekpri akata, ukwa, enana eka, ekay and 
iban ison sodalities, omens, belief in reincarnation, and several kinds of divination. 
Also unmentioned are the economic practices of ukpe okuk, property marks, in- 
corporeal property, acknowledgement of debts before witnesses, udusk mmon and 
etibe saving societies. 

Various hypotheses may serve to explain the reasons so many culture traits lack 
mention in Efik folktales: (1) the sample of folktales is inadequate, (2) un- 
mentioned traits are regarded as unimportant by the Efik, (3) unmentioned traits 
constitute recent innovations, (4) unmentioned traits are simply behavioral norms 
which Efik take for granted, and (5) unmentioned traits are unsuitable material 
for folktales. 

The hypothesis of inadequate folktale sample asserts that omitted culture traits 
would have received mention if additional folktales had been collected. The im- 
plicit assumption of this hypothesis is that folktales accurately reflect ethnography, 
and, hence, omission of traits is prima facie evidence that the folkloristic sample is 
too small. This hypothesis, at present, can neither be confirmed nor denied since it 
has not yet been established what constitutes an adequate sample of folktales. It 
appears a priori obvious that the greater the opportunity for culture traits to be 
mentioned, the greater is the probability that they will be mentioned; however, 
since no agreement exists as to what number constitutes an adequate sample, the 
only scientific method is simply to state that the conclusions represent the results 
of analyzing a specified number of folktales. 

The hypothesis that cultural traits unmentioned in folktales are unimportant, 
with its implied corollary that mentioned traits are important, is susceptible to 
verification. The corollary was evidently first enunciated by Boas, who stated:*5 


The underlying thought of this attempt was that the tales probably 
contain all that is interesting to the narrators and that in this way a 
picture of their way of thinking and feeling will appear that renders their 
ideas as free from the bias of the European observer as is possible. 


Wittvogel and Goldfrank have previously challenged the verity of this hypothesis 
since they did not find the culturally vital factor of irrigation reflected in Pueblo 
my thology.*® 


Efik traits omitted from mention in Efik folktales reveal that many important 
items, as well as many items of lesser and minor importance, lack mention in the 
folktales. As for the “importance” of some unmentioned traits, it may be noted 
that Efik have successfully resisted both missionary and governmental opposition 
to clitoridectomy, and their resistance signifies that the trait is evidently of im- 
portance to them. Similarly, many Efik still adhere to house burial and now resort 
to the subterfuge of burying an empty coffin in the cemetery in order to obviate 
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any difficulty with the authorities over their retention of this illegal custom; the 
subterfuge which Efik practice argues that this custom is highly valued by them. 
Other customs which lack mention in the folktales and yet are of undoubted im- 
portance to the Efik include extended kin groups, incest prohibitions, brideprice 
prestations, coition rights of wives, sexual practices, the utim udi ceremony, and 
the nko burial society. Consequently, it may be concluded that the hypothesis of 
‘cultural traits being unmentioned in folktales because of their unimportance lacks 
universal validity since some unmentioned traits are definitely important. Mention 
or lack of mention of a trait in folktales does not ipso facto imply its importance 
or unimportance. 

The data do not substantiate the hypothesis that traits mentioned in folktales 
represent traits which are older than unmentioned traits. As regards age of traits, 
three chronologic periods can be conveniently distinguished for the Efik: The first 
is the time prior to the occupation of the Calabar area by the Efik, which com- 
menced about 1650, plus or minus fifty years; this period will subsequently be re- 
ferred to as the “archaic” period. The second period represents the interval be- 
tween 1650 and the advent of Presbyterian missionaries in 1846. The third interval 
is that demarcated by the arrival of Presbyterian missionaries until the present. It 
is usually possible to assign traits to the appropriate chronologic category on the 
basis of (1) distributional evidence, (2) nature of the trait, (3) historical docu- 
mentation, and (4) native tradition and testimony. For example, judging from 
their present distribution among Ibo, Ibibio, and other societies of the lower Niger 
area, such unmentioned traits as circumcision, clitoridectomy, and house burial 
represent Efik customs of considerable antiquity, undoubtedly possessed by the 
Efik prior to occupation of their present position in the Calabar area. 

Of the nonmaterial culture traits mentioned in the folktales, the majority rep- 
resent traits present in the archaic culture. Traits which entered the cultural in- 
ventory between 1650 and 1846 include the use of cloth for clothing, various 
Leopard Society costumes and grades, and, probably, the esere Calabar bean 
ordeal. Modern traits include the church, school, English words, and English mode 
of calendrical reckoning. The majority of nonmaterial Efik culture omitted from 
reference in the folktales similarly stems from the archaic period, while only the 
coronation ceremony (some elements of which are undoubtedly archaic) and the 
Leopard Society grades entered Efik culture in the interim between 1650 and 1846. 

Of ninety items of materiel mentioned in the folktales, sixty-eight represent 
items possessed by Efik in the archaic period, eighteen were introduced into the 
cultural inventory between 1650 and 1846, while four entered Efik culture subse- 
quent to 1846. 

Of one hundred twenty-one items of materiel unmentioned in the folktales, one 
hundred one represent items possessed by the Efik in the archaic period, sixteen 
entered during the interim between 1650 and 1846, and four constitute recent 
introductions. 

Concerning the hypothesis that unmentioned traits in folktales represent be- 
havioral norms which are simply taken for granted, Spencer writes:?7 


That important aspects of culture should be treated thus in myth is 
a priori somewhat unconvincing and is certainly not consistent with the 
conclusions of empirical investigations. Malinowski’s analysis of Tro- 
briand origin myths shows that they convey and express “the fundamental 
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fact of local unity and of the kinship unity of the group of people de- 
scendent from a common ancestress.”’ 


Actually, however, this hypothesis is by no means a priori unconvincing to the 
present writer, who thinks that it may be valid for certain traits. 

In every society there exist some traits which are applicable to every member, as 
well as other traits which apply only to a major or minor percentage of the group. 
It is precisely in the area of universal behavior norms that the taking-for-granted 
of traits would be expected. Thus, for example, the fact that all male and female 
Efik are respectively circumcised or clitoridectomized may account for the absence 
of any reference to circumcision and clitoridectomy in Efik folktales—-Efik simply 
assuming these traits for the personae of their folktales. A similar explanation 
would account for the absence of incest prohibitions in the tales. 

The hypothesis that certain traits remain unmentioned in folktales due to their 
general unsuitability as folkloristic material, together with its corollary that 
mentioned traits constitute suitable material, is very difficult to prove or disprove. 
It probably can best be investigated by crosscultural comparison of mentioned and 
unmentioned traits in order to determine if there exist some types of traits which 
are consistently excluded from mention in folktales. If a trait frequently appears 
in the folklore of many societies, it evidently constitutes suitable folkloristic 
material. The converse also is true; if a trait is frequently unmentioned in the 
folklore of many societies known to possess the trait, it is probably unsuitable as 
folkloristic material. In general, what types of traits are suitable or unsuitable 
folkloristic material will probably be found to constitute a statistical question 
once enough comparative studies of cultural reflection in folklore have been made 
to permit percentage computation of presence or absence of traits. 

The ethnographic data incorporated in Efik folktales reflect many facets of daily 
life with accuracy, especially in the realms of economic activities (agriculture, 
domestic animals, food processing and hunting), kinship terminology and family 
relationships, folklore, social stratification, political organization, behavioral 
norms of the life cycle, and supernatural concepts. With the exception of folklore, 
these categories are similarly well<locumented for the Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, 
Hawaiian, Navaho and Crow societies.*§ 


Kinship terminology may illustrate a single trait which consistently appears 
mentioned in the folktales of societies. While not all terms may be reflected, the 
majority of a society’s kinship terms, especially those concerned with the nuclear 
family, will occur in its folktales. This is true for the Efik, and for the Tsimshian, 
Hawaiian, Navaho and Crow.?® The apparently universal appearance of kinship 
terms in folktales is explicable by the universal functional importance of kinship 


for social relations. Folktale personae do not act in a cultural vacuum, but are 
placed in typical social settings of the society. Since reflection of kinship terms in 
folktales occurs for all analyses of cultural reflections, it would be of exceptional 
interest if folktales of a society ever failed to reflect its kinship terminology, and 
such failure would require a special explanation phrased, presumably, in terms 
of some special aspect of the society's culture. 

As regards nonmaterial traits which apparently are unsuitable for folktales, it 
may be noted that manufacturing and technological processes are rarely described 
in Efik folktales; a similar observation on Hawaiian tales has been made by EI- 
bert.2° The probable reason for this lack of mention of manufacturing and tech- 
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nological processes is simply that they lack the dramatic quality necessary to 
capture and hold the audience’s attention; a surfeit of descriptive rendition of 
commonplace technological processes would bore the audience. 

Systematization of cultural data reflected in Efik folktales does not approximate, 
in any sense, an ethnography of the Efik. Comparison of the folkloristic culture 
with ethnographic data clearly reveals that the latter is by far the better source for 
description and understanding of Efik customs. If, as Ehrlich once suggested for 
the Crow, ethnographic data on the Efik were lost and the abstracted cultural in- 
formation obtained from folktales retained, the general culture pattern of the Efik 
could be accurately reconstructed, but much interesting and important data would 
be missing due to its omission in the folktales. 

The fact that so many traits, important and minor, can be omitted from folk- 
tales, emphasizes the general principle that such omission per se can never consti- 
tute valid ethnological evidence. Thus, for example, Elbert states that the rarity 
of infanticide in Hawaiian myths is evidence that infanticide was infrequent in 
ancient Hawaiian culture.*! No doubt exists that Efik deliberately murdered all 
twins, but mention of twin infanticide occurs only once in the folktales; without 
knowledge of the actual occurrence of twin infanticide, it would be impossible to 
determine whether or not the folkloristic instance represented ethnographic fact 
since it might simply be another instance of folkloristic murder with the nuclear 
family. Even if it were correctly interpreted as evidence for the occurrence of twin 
infanticide, its single occurrence would probably lead to the erroneous conclusion 
that it represented idiosyncratic behavior. Consequently, it may be enunciated as 
a general principle that omission or infrequent occurrence of a trait in folktales 
never ipso facto represents valid evidence for ethnological inferences. 

Possible explanations for the discrepancy between the results of the analysis of 
cultural reflection in Efik folktales and Ehrlich’s conclusions respecting cultural 
reflection in Crow mythology* are: Firstly, it may be that just as societies vary in 
culture, world view and emphasis, so do they differ in the amount of culture con- 
tent reflected in their folktales and, consequently, the answer to the question of 
amount of folkloristic cultural reflection differs from society to society, ranging 
along a continuum of variability, from a small amount to a relatively large amount 
of cultural reflection. Secondly, possibly societies which possess elaborate mytho- 
logical systems are predisposed to include a greater amount of folkloristic cultural 
reflection than are societies, such as the Efik, which lack elaborate mythologies. 
Thirdly, perhaps there exists a process which, for want of a name, may be desig- 
nated folkloristic feedback—simply meaning that mention of a trait in folktales 
insures it greater chance of remembrance under conditions of radical culture 
change than possessed by a trait which is unmentioned.** Thus, under conditions 
of extensive culture change, such as have occurred to the Kwakiutl, Tsimshian, 
Crow, Hawaiian, and Navaho, a narrator of folktales might be forced to give 
didactic explanations of a trait occurring in his folktale in order to make it intel- 
ligible to hearers of younger generations. 


NOTES 


‘This paper contains the main conclusions of my thesis, Analysis of the Reflection of Culture in 
Efik Folktales, presented for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale University in 1959. The 
ethnographic data were collected in Creek Town and Calabar, Nigeria, in 1952-3. 
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PARALLEL Parus:—When Sigmund Freud wrote, in 1913, in his preface to John 
G. Bourke’s remarkable folklore study, Scatalogic Rites of All Nations, that “the 
science of folklore has travelled in other paths but nonetheless . . . has arrived at the 
same results as psychoanalytic investigations,”! he was probably unaware that the 
main path of international folklore scholarship had shifted by then from serious 
consideration of the ultimate origins of folktales, legends, and traditions to a con- 
cern with “the assembling of trustworthy material and the unprejudiced empirical 
study of what was already available.’ No longer were the influential scholars in 
folklore postulating Indianist, Mythological, Anthropological, or Dream interpre- 
tations of folk narrative and custom.” Instead, the “special pleaders’’® of the late 
nineteenth and very early twentieth century had been already overtaken and passed 
by a group of Scandinavian scholars who were paving the way for modern folklore 
scholarship, with its attention to exhaustive worldwide collecting, surveying, classi- 
fying, and studying of tales, folksongs, and other genres of folklore.‘ 

In the mid-twentieth century, however, a group of psychoanalysts influenced by 
Freud and little known by folklorists walks a path strikingly similar to that followed 
by many scholars during the days of E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture. This group 
continues to engage in folkloristic studies® based on assumptions parallel, and per- 
haps indebted to the work of ‘““The Great Team of English Folklorists’® and to 
theories advanced by other late nineteenth-century scholars as Ludwig Laistner, 
who suggested that many of the incidents in folk narratives stemmed from dreams.? 
Though Tylor’s theories of the uniform unilinear evolution of human societies and 
of “survivals in culture” are largely discredited by contemporary folklore scholars, 
Freudians interested in folklore maintain that a pattern of unilinear development 
and of survivals does in fact exist, and that it is responsible for the origin of a great 
deal of folklore. However, their pattern is of the individual and not of society. In 
Tylor’s theory, the presupposition of a uniform development of culture from 
savagery to civilization permitted folklorists to reconstruct “the earliest stages of 
human life and culture.’’* In the Freudian version, the posited unilinear develop- 
ment of the individual enables the psychoanalyst to reconstruct the earliest stage of 
human life and culture, namely infancy. In the more or less uniform pattern of 
individual unilinear development which Freudians claim exists from birth to 
death, neurotic symptoms are seen as vestigial remains from infancy just as Tylor’s 
survivals were seen as vestiges from society’s primitive past.® From a Freudian view- 
point the human infant is able to indulge its libidinous instincts, but with increas- 
ing parental discipline it becomes impossible for it to do much other than dream 
of suppressed desires. With maturity, however, comes the ability to express these 
dreams in the form of folktales dealing with fictitious characters who are able, un- 
like the raconteur, to gratify their obscene wishes, at least temporarily.1° 

The apparent parallelism between the science of folklore in the late nineteenth 


century and the science of Freudian psychoanalysis from then until the present day 


does not necessarily validate an extension of the Haeckelian biological principle of 
ontogeny’s recapitulation of phylogeny.'! Nor does it necessarily endorse the onto- 
genetic origin of civilization.'* However, from the point of view of the history of 
folklore scholarship, it is significant that there does seem to be this parallel between 
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previous folklore theory and past and present psychoanalytic theory. And it is even 
more significant that this parallel was explicitly set forth to influential folklore 
scholars by one of Freud’s major followers, Ernest Jones, who, in his paper on 
“Psycho-Analysis and Folklore,” first read at the English Folk-Lore Society’s Jubilee 
Congress in 1928, stated that: 


there is a far-reaching parallelism between survivals of primitive life from the 
racial past and survivals from the individual past. The practical value of this 
generalization is that the study of survivals in folklore can be usefully supple- 
mented by the study of survivals in living individuals, where they are far more 
accessible to direct investigation.' 


This parallel may be observed by comparing considerations of scatologic mani- 
festations in folklore by Bourke and by Freud. 

Bourke was admittedly influenced by E. B. Tylor, Andrew Lang, and J. G. 
Frazer. In Scatalogic Rites Bourke postulated that the uniform unilinear evolution 
of each group of mankind from savagery to civilization included an analogous 
evolution of excremental practices from an initial open and unashamed veneration 
and usage of human and animal excreta to a higher stage of culture in which such 
activities were curtailed or sublimated. In fact Bourke conjectured that since certain 
excrementitious practices were peculiar to specific stages of culture, it was possible 
to verify the degree of civilization of even a no longer extant culture through a 
knowledge of its scatologic customs. 

Freud also postulated that there was a unilinear, and generally uniform, evo- 
lution of excremental practices, but according to him this was a phenomenon in 
the life of each individual.’* Corresponding to Bourke’s primitive, uninhibited 
phylogenetic stage is Freud’s ontogenetic infantile anal phase, in which the child 
regards feces as a “highly prized substance” to be played with, saved, and some- 
times even eaten. As the child is “civilized’’ by his parents, he learns to suppress his 
interest in excreta; and consequently on the conscious level “this substance falls 
into contempt.”’?® 

For the folklorist the most striking part of the Bourke-Freud parallel lies in their 
respective discussions of the “burlesque” or humorous survivals of excremental 
practices. Bourke believed that it was characteristic of more civilized cultures to 
channel such practices into socially acceptable forms, often humorous. For example, 
Bourke claimed that much of the humor in the European Feast of Fools, a prevalent 
calendar custom until the time of the French Revolution, centered around the 
boudin which the masked and painted harlequins ate. These boudin were “‘blood 
puddings” in actuality, but the term itself “also meant excrement,” as most of the 
participants and spectators well knew. Bourke believed that the Feast was a “bur- 
lesque survival” or derived form of a rite which had, in the course of “twelve 
hundred or fifteen hundred years,” “been sublimed from the eating of pure excre- 
ment... to the consumption of the boudin, the excrement symbol.’"!6 

Freud also found humor as an intrinsic quality of civilized manifestations of 
socially obstructed scatologic tendencies. He believed that “obscene wit” could 
enable the raconteur of a smutty story to engage vicariously in ‘‘a sexual exhibition” 
which would otherwise be unrealizable “on account of social inhibitions.” Accord- 
ing to Freud, “the whole domain of the excrementitious’—“the sexual domain of 
childhood . . . within which the sexual elements were either badly or not at all 
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differentiated from the excrementitious’’!7—could be regained in adulthood through 
the telling of obscene folktales or ‘fictitious dreams.” Freud wrote that obscene folk 
narratives are shaped as “the fulfillment of wishes, the satisfaction of needs which 
arise during the state of sleep,” and that as such they “make the obstructed source 
of pleasure accessible for a brief moment, and thus show how much of the esteem 
in which human beings once held their feces still remains preserved in the un- 
conscious.” 

It is interesting that many of the individual folktales cited by Freud appear to 
be microcosms in themselves of the entire hypothetical process of the uniform uni- 
linear evolution of each individual that Freud postulated, and which his followers 
still accept. It is significant, too, that as microcosms of this process, these folktales 
neatly parallel the entire process of the uniform unilinear evolution of human 
societies which E. B. Tylor, ‘““The Great Team of English Folklorists,” and J. G. 
Bourke championed during the late nineteenth century. In each tale there is a 
dream in which the dreamer finds a pseudo-rational excuse for defecation. In one 
the dreamer who finds himself stranded between heaven and earth is told by angels 
that his own “muck will make a rope” and his own urine “will make a silken 
thread” by means of which he may descend to the earth. In several other tales the 
dreamer, perplexed by the problem of unobtrusively marking the site of buried 
treasure, cleverly defecates on the spot, convinced “no one would wipe out that 
mark.’’!8 In the dream portion of each tale, as in Freud’s infantile phase and in 
Bourke’s primitive one, excreta has thus a definite if not essential role to play. In- 
variably though, the dreamer wakes up to harsh reality; and, like Freud’s infant 
and Bourke’s primitive man, finds that actual usage of excrement, or defecation at 
will, is taboo. The dreamer usually wakes up to discover that he has defiled his bed 
—or even his bedfellow. In such cases, the tales end with the dreamer being severely 
reviled for his anti-social action. 

Followers of Freud still assert that from infancy onward each individual evolves 
according to a general pattern of uniform unilinear evolution. They continue to 
agree with him that the science of folklore, at least as it was during the late nine- 
teenth century, demonstrated “how imperfectly various peoples have succeeded in 
repressing their scatologic tendencies and how the treatment of the excremental 
functions on various levels of civilization approaches the infantile stage of human 
life.”1® And they continue to find folklore of all kinds as grist for their psycho- 
analytic mill. In contrast, contemporary professional folklorists continue to pre- 
sume the obsolescence of phylogenetic evolution and to disregard the possible rami- 
fications for folklore studies of ontogenetic evolution. If, however, psychoanalytic 
theory is ever experimentally verified,?° and if such verification seems to point 
towards the parallel existence of phylogenetic evolution, then perhaps folklorists 
may wish to supplement their historic-geographic studies by considering once more 
the question of ultimate origins of folklore, and the answers which were offered by 
the nineteenth century Anthropological school. 


NOTES 
+ Frederick S. Kraus and Sigmund Freud, eds., John G. Bourke, Scatalogic Rites of All Nations (New 
York: The American Anthropological Society of New York, 1934), p. ix. This volume is a translation 
of the 1913 German edition of Scatalogic Rites, in which Freud's preface first appeared. The original 
edition appeared in 1891, prior to the advent of the psychoanalytic movement. 
* Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York: The Dryden Press, 1951), pp. 392, 367-385. 
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RESEARCH IN FOLKLORE UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EpuCcATION Acr:—Several 
projects for the development of linguistic materials under the National Defense 
Education Act are of interest to folklorists. Lorenzo D. Turner of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity will collaborate with Jack Berry of the London University School of Oriental 
and African Languages in the preparation of a grammar of Sierra Leone Creole. 
The grammar will be accompanied by an anthology of the folk literature of Creole, 
which has become the national language of Sierra Leone and a lingua franca of 
coastal areas of West Africa. 

Father Alphons Loogman of Duquesne University will prepare a study on 
Swahili morphology and syntax which is to be accompanied by specimens of folk 
literature. 

Udo Posch of the University of Washington was sent among the Sinkiang 
Kazakhs of Eastern Anatolia (summer, 1959) to make linguistic and anthropologi- 
cal investigations. These Kazakhs emigrated to Turkey from their home in Central 
Asia in 1949-1950. Recordings were made of folktales, beliefs, customs, games, and 
other aspects of Kazakh culture. 

Catherine Stevens, now a resident of Taipeh, Taiwan, will make high fidelity 
recordings of Chinese popular entertainments including chanted poetry, Shantung 
music, comic dialogues, Honan opera, folktales, Peking opera, and Ming drama. 
She will have texts transcribed and distribute them, along with copies of her tapes, 
among professors of Chinese throughout the United States. 

John Gumperz of the University of California, Berkeley, will prepare a new 
elementary course in Hindi based on film-strips and authentic recorded dialogues 
made in India. There will also be an introductory film on Indian culture with 
English and Hindi sound tracks. Village life, customs, bazaars, weddings, religious 
ceremonies, and other aspects of the folk culture of India will be treated. Photog- 


raphy was done by the International Communications Foundation of Hollywood, 
California. 

Several other projects, though linguistic in nature, will encompass to a greater 
or lesser degree the oral literature and customs of linguistic groups in Asia and 
Africa. 


Utah State University AusTIN E. FIFE 
Logan, Utah 
(Formerly Specialist for Research, U. S. Office of Education) 


THREE More VARIANTS OF THE “TAG TALE’:—There are three further variants in the 
Indiana University Folklore Archives of the “Tag” tale which was collected by 
Richard M. Dorson in Maine and discussed, along with a Texas-Mexican variant 
and a Disney cartoon, by Américo Paredes in JAF, LX XIII (April-June 1960), 157- 
158. I have cited these texts, as well,as Dorson’s variant and his 1942 reference, in a 
project I am just completing, a classified index of Shaggy Dog stories. (The variant 
collected in 1942 which Dorson mentions in American Folklore was published in 
Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, 111 [December 1944], 68-69 in a group of “Sells’”—or 
“trick stories . . . usually based on very outrageous puns” [page 67].) 

The Indiana University Archives texts were collected by Michigan State Uni- 
versity students in 1953 and 1954. All are longer and more detailed than variants 
already published. 

Variant A was heard from a Detroit, Michigan, student on the campus at East 
Lansing. An insane asylum inspector went in at the first level of an asylum and 
found people playing checkers. On the second level the inmates were a little worse, 
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and on the third level separate cells were needed to confine them. The fourth-level 
inmates were screaming in their cells, and on the fifth level the inmates were all 
monsters. The inspector looked in on one monster and saw his sharp protruding 
teeth, brownish-green skin and long, sharp finger nails; the monster clawed his chest 
and screamed at the inspector as he turned to go down again. When he reached the 
ground floor, the inspector found people holding nets and telling him to run. He 
turned and saw the monster coming at him. He was overtaken and the monster said, 
“It’s your turn for tag.” 


Variant B was learned by the student-collector at Camp Wah-Nee in Torrington, 
Connecticut, in 1954; it is told as a personal experience. The storyteller suffered a 
car breakdown near Torrington on a rainy night. He took refuge in a dark house 
which he found to have barred windows, and he learned, from a paper found inside, 
that it was the old “Wallace Institute for the Mentally Ill,” now closed. Hearing 
footsteps coming up from the basement, the narrator tried the front door, found it 
shut tightly, and ran upstairs. The steps followed him finally to the attic where he 
turned and watched a wrinkled old man with emaciated hands and bulging eyes 
come up at him. The old man came on “with a horrible gleam of pleasure in his 
protruding eyeballs” and touched him, saying, ““Tag, you're it.” 

Variant C was told in 1954 by a coed from Arcadia, California; it is titled “Tippy 
Tap.” A little man, wearing a derby hat that went “flippy flop” and carrying a cane 
that went “tippy tap” had a job feeding the great insane monster at the asylum. 
He went down through a fantastic maze to reach his charge—his hat and cane 
reverberating all the way—down a flight of stairs, through a secret door in a brick 
wall, over a locked bridge crossing a moat, through a field of spikes and down an- 
other stairway, through another wall of brick and one each of steel bars and lead, 
and finally up to the monster’s cage with its lower door for food and upper door 
for peeking in. The man shoved in the food and took a peek, but this aroused the 
monster, who roared, “I’m going to get you,” and broke free. The little man rushed 
back through all of the barricades, unlocking and locking the doors and gates all 
the way and with hat and cane still echoing “flippy flop” and “tippy tap.” The 
monster smashed all of the obstacles and came on, still saying “I’m going to get 
you.” The man was chased through a desert, over mountains and clear to Canada 
before he gave up and turned to face his fate. The monster tapped him and said, 
“Tag, you're it.” 

I have placed the “Tag” story in the fourth major section of my Shaggy Dog 
index, with what I am calling “Hoax Stories’”—those which lead the listener to 
believe he is hearing the truth, but which let him down hard with a ridiculous 
punch-line. (Tentatively the story is labeled, in a Motif-Indexlike numbering 
system, D100. The Encounter with a Horrible Monster.) Many of the other stories 
in this section of the index lead to a point where the listener must ask a question 
and he gets a foolish answer; such stories can properly be typed as Aarne- Thompson 
2200, “Catch Tales.” It might be assumed that with the punch-line in the “Tag” 
tale the storyteller is answering his listener’s unspoken question, ““What happened?” 
The other examples of ‘‘Sells’”’ fit into my Shaggy Dog index too. The collector of 
variant A labeled his text “Modern Lore—Shaggy Dog.” The profusion of details 
in these texts and the long-drawn-out style, especially of variant C, are typical of 
Shaggy stories. 

On the whole, these texts line up with the Disney (1935), Kentucky (1942), and 
Maine (1956) variants as opposed to the Texas-Mexican (1935) variant. These same 
three variants describe the victim stumbling and falling, but in the three I.U. texts 
he is simply overtaken by the monster. The car breakdown of variant B is unique, 
but the asylum employee is found in both A and C. Only in B of all variants is the 
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chaser an old man. There are elements of formularized storytelling in the I.U. 
texts: the progressive degrees of insanity in A, the rainy night and spooky house in 
B, and the elaborate series of barricades in C. (The latter is comparable, perhaps, 
to the obstacle flight in Mdrchen.) These texts constitute further evidence of the 
traditional nature of the “Tag” tale, but they throw no light on the questions of 
mass-media or interlingual dissemination which Parédes raises in JAF. In respect 
to the spread of the tale, however, it is interesting to notice that B was apparently 
used as a camp “scare story.” 

University of Idaho JAN Haro_p BRUNVAND 
Moscow, Idaho 
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ANOTHER NOTE ON MUNCHAUSEN MOTIFS 


HE note, “A Source For William Gilmore Simms’s ‘Sharp Snaffles,’ ’’ appear- 
ing in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, LXX (January-March 1957), 66-69, 
contains some elements of special interest to the American folklore classes at Chico 
State College. The comment on Miinchausen motifs presented by Alexander E. 
Jones so neatly fit a locally collected tale that it is presented herewith to support the 
suggestion that more scholarly study of ““Miinchausen in America”’ is in order. 

This tale was collected by Ray Rinehart, a student in an American folklore class 
conducted jontly by Kenneth Clarke and Mary Washington Clarke. The informant 
is Charles Hanes, an eighty-year-old resident of Colusa, California. Mr. Hanes has 
spent most of his life in a sparsely settled mountainous area of northern California. 
He states that he did not learn to read until he was twenty-one, that he has never 
been a great reader, and that he has no recognition of the words ‘“Miinchausen,”’ 
“Simms,” “Randolph,” or other possibly related literary sources. Mr. Hanes is a 
good carrier of traditional lore, both song and tale, but he insists that he “makes 
stories up” out of his own head. Recognizable motifs, however, occur regularly. 
Although this informant can recall clearly the carrier of a ballad he learned in the 
woods sixty years ago, he has apparently forgotten the circumstances of his acqui- 
sition of the motifs in his tale of the marvelous flight. 

The text presented here, a blending of types 1881 and 1900, is a transcription 
from a local television show, There Is A Telling, narrated by Hector Lee, on which 
Mr. Hanes appeared as a guest performer 27 December 1959. This rendition cor- 
responds almost word for word with tape recordings of the same tale made almost 
a year prior to this telling. 


LEE: I was telling about some of your stories over in Orland not long ago, 
and a fellow said, “I’ve known Charlie Hanes all my life. We always 
figured he was the biggest liar in the county—but now he’s famous.” I 
think our viewers would like to know that you appeared before the 
California Folklore Society last spring [April 1959] and told us some of 
your stories. It’s good to have you here with us now. You have another 
story that I like, and I think the folks would like to hear it. 

HANES: Well. All right. 

LEE: It’s what you call “The Big One.” 

HANES: Yeah, the goose story. 

LEE: Why don’t you just cut loose with it now? 

HANES: Well, just as well tell you now as tomorrow. Yeah. I'll be glad to tell 
that story because, you know, that really happened—that story. I lived 
up at Stony Ford in a little white house next to the Catholic church. 
I had four children at that time, and I was havin’ a hard time makin’ 
a living, getting a dollar and half a day, you know. So I said to myself- 

[ just sat down and said to myself, “Charlie, you gotta do something, 
that’s all, or the family’s goin’ to starve to death.” So I went out—I'll 
tell you what I done. I went out and bought two hundred turkey hens, 
you see, and I bought me nine toms, and that year I hatched off the 
most wonderful hatch of turkeys you ever saw. Twenty-one birds to a 
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hen, and that’s a good hatch. You know, that’s over a hundred percent 
increase. 

Well, I raised them birds up till they was about half growed, you 
know, and I went out to Colusa—right south of Colusa—and I rented 
a stubble field, barley and wheat stubble. I put me up a tent there, and 
I brought my turkeys out there. But I had no gun with me, not a thing 
to do anything with. And there was this big pond—oh, the most beauti- 
ful lake you ever saw, just washed out from the river there, you know. 
Was a good sized one, I'll tell you, boy. And every day there’d be 
thousands of geese coming in there, and no way for me to get ‘em. And 
I wanted to get some of them geese so bad to send up on the stage for 
my folks. I knew my kids were just dying to get some of them geese. 
But I didn’t have a gun, and I didn’t know what I was goin’ to do. 

So one day I was thinking, and I thought I'll just try this little scheme 
on ‘em. So I went down there one morning, and I just stepped 
around that lake. Oh, it was quite a distance around it. I stepped it up 
to an old dead tree, you know. And then I went down town and bought 
enough rope to go clear around that lake. I got the rope clear around 
the lake and up behind this tree, and J sat down there, waitin’ for ‘em. 
Pretty soon thousands of geese—thousands of ’em—come down and set 
right down in that water, you know. And I pulled up on that old rope 
and caught ‘em by the legs. And I thought, I’ve got ‘em now. But I for- 
got to tie the rope; I was just a-holdin’ it there. And the first thing I 
knew they started to fly away, and I was seventeen feet up in the air. 
Yeah. I just never tied the rope, and I didn’t let go till it was too late, 
and they was flyin’ away with me. They got way up in the air, and they 
circled three or four times with me up there, and headed straight for 
Stony Ford. Yeah, Stony Ford. 

Yes, sir. I said to myself, “I wonder where they’re goin’ with me now. 
Ahhh, they’re goin’ over that dam—that big dam over there at Stony 
Ford—and they’re gonna drown me.” Well, sir, they went over there 
and they flew right over the top of that dam, brother, and they never 
stopped. They just went right straight on. And I said to myself, “I 
wonder where they're goin’ with me now. I bet they're taking me to the 
ocean, that’s where they're goin. Charlie, they’re takin’ you to the ocean 
to drown you.” 

And then they went right over my house—right over my house. I 
looked down—oh, I was up there quite a ways—I was thinkin’ of my 
folks. “Oh, I hope I can see my kids once more.” I was up quite a ways, 
and I looked down there and I could see my kids out in the yard play- 
ing. You know, just having a big time. Well, a couple of them got in a 
fight, and my wife come out and give one of ’em a paddling for fightin’, 
so that made me mad. But I thought about the geese, so I went up the 
rope just as fast as I could and I jerked out seven geese and wrung their 
heads off and throwed ’em down to the kids. And I said, ‘““They’ll have 
something to eat, anyway.” I bid ’em all goodbye. I said, “You'll never 
see your daddy again. He’ll be dropped in the ocean and be drownded.”’ 
They were headin’ straight for Snow Mountain. Goin’ right to the 
ocean. They went over there to that first little range of hills, and there 
old Fouts Springs was, you know, and old Wagstaff, the old cook, was 
out in the yard. I hollered, “Goodbye, Wag, you're never gonna see 
Charlie no more, that’s all. He’s goin’ to the ocean to be drownded.” 
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And we went right over the top of Old Snow Mountain. I'll tell you 
that mountain is 7,000 feet high. I said, “I hope this rope’s long enough 
to reach the ground. That's my last chance.” But it looked like I was up 
too high. It looked like I was seventy-five feet in the air. Well, sir, pretty 
soon I saw somethin’ comin’ at me, and it looked like a stove pipe. It 
kept gettin’ bigger and bigger and bigger and bigger, you know. And 
then I could see that it was a big pine tree standing up there seventy- 
five feet high with the top broke off. And the rope went by that tree 
and I let loose the rope, and let ‘em go. I landed right in the top of that 
tree. The whole top was gone, and that tree was holler. And down the 
holler I went, clear to the bottom of that tree, seventy-five feet. Oh, I 
like to tore my clothes off goin’ down there. Well, there I was down at 
the bottom of that tree lookin’ up through that little round hole. Why, 
man, I was wondering how I was ever goin’ to get out. 

Well, I got my old pocket knife out. I’ve got it here in my pocket. 
See? And I said, “Charlie, you’re gonna have to wear this knife out 
cutting out of here. You'll starve to death before you get out of this 
tree.” And pretty soon something touched against my leg. Wow! Some- 
thing was in there alive with me. I reached down. I reached down 
slowly, like this, see, and my hand settled in some fur down there. Fur! 
“Wow!” I said to myself. ‘““That’s some kind of an animal.’”’ Oh, man, 
it was dark in there and I couldn't see. So I reached in my pocket and 
hunted up a match. I lit that match, and there was two little cub bears 
layin’ in there. The cutest things I ever saw—they wasn’t over that 
long. “‘Aiy, aiy,” I said to myself. “I'll eat them bears before I ever get 
out of here. I'll live several days off them while I'm cutting my way 
out.” So I just sat down there, and one got on one knee and the other 
got on the other knee, and I was just havin’ a lot of fun with those little 
bears, there. 

Well, I sat there about thirty minutes, I guess, and pretty soon some- 
thing hit me on the head, and all at once it got awful dark in there. I 
looked up that hole, and here come that old mother bear, backin’ down 
to me, down that hole. Then I knew I was gone. ““Wow!”’ I said to my- 
self, “Charlie, now you're a goner. She'll feed you to these cubs instead 
of you eatin’ them.” So she got down close to me, and I happened to 
think of my knife. (Look at that knife. There’s that long, slim blade. 
See it?) I stood right there waitin’ for that baby. I said, “Listen, old 
sweetheart, you're gonna git in trouble when you git down here.” When 
she got down there, I just grabbed her by the leg and I soused that knife 
into her. Wow! She went right up that tree with me—took me right 
up there like nobody's business. You never seen anything go up a tree 
as fast as she went up that tree. She got almost to the top, there, and she 
slipped. She started falling—came back about ten feet, and I give her 
another souse with the knife, and she went right on up to the top. And 
when she got on top, I grabbed the top of the tree, and I rammed that 
knife into her and she just let all holds loose just like she was dead. 
She rolled down that hill. Oh, she must have rolled sixty yards, I guess. 

Well, I was comin’ down that tall tree just as fast as I could come 
down. I figured she would come to, pretty soon. Well, I got up there to 
about ten or fifteen feet of the ground, and here she come up that hiil 
after me. Oh, she was comin’ up that hill after me, fellers. And I was 
on this side of the tree, and she was on the other side, and we ducked 
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around there awhile, and pretty soon she come around after me and I 
kicked her right in the chest. Oh, I give her a good jar, you know, and 
knocked her out. She rolled down the hill again twenty or thirty yards, 
and I come down out of that tree as fast as I could, and hit the ground. 
Well she tore after me, and I went down that steep mountain. Boy, I'll 
tell you right now, I was a fast runner but that old bear was just grab- 
bin’ for me every jump I made. Well, I went down there about half a 
mile, and I could feel her breath on me all the way. 
She was just about to get me, and there was a big rock right there. 
I said to myself, “I'll fool her.” And all at once I jumped to one side 
right quick, see, and that old bear just slid right on past me. About ten 
or fifteen feet—I didn’t watch to see just how far she went, for sure. 
I run around behind that rock and hid from her. Well, there was a little 
canyon right there, and I run over there as fast as I could go, and I 
took off down that canyon just as hard as I could run. I went on down 
to Fouts Springs and had supper with old Wagstaff. I went on over 
and stayed all night with the folks. And the next day I went back over 
to Colusa. And it took me two days to round up all my turkeys. They 
were scattered all over the country. 
KENNETH AND MArRy CLARKE 
University of Nevada Center 
Ely, Nevada 


A HAIR OF THE DOG AND SOME OTHER HANGOVER 
CURES FROM POPULAR TRADITION 


FOREWORD 


Y scholarly interest in the subject of the hangover! was awakened one 
evening in February of 1957 when, while sitting in a seminar on Scandinavian 
folklore at Indiana University conducted by Professor Reidar Th. Christiansen, the 
dean of Norwegian folklorists, the subject of discussion turned to sympathetic 
magic, and particularly the widespread folk belief that a laceration incurred by a 
dog's bite can be cured or healed only if a hair (generally from the tail) of the 
offending dog were plucked and placed in the wound.? In reply to my question of 
whether this practice couldn’t be assumed to have fathered the perhaps slightly 
more sophisticated current expression “Take a hair of the dog that bit you” to cure 
a hangover, Professor Christiansen enthusiastically answered that the stock Danish 
expression med ondt skal man ondt fordrive (one drives out evil with evil)—the 
Danish equivalent of “a hair of the dog’—seemed to corroborate the aspect of sym- 
pathetic magic.’ He added that this might be a subject not unworthy of investi- 
gation. Just a year later, while my wife and I were sitting at the bar of Topinka’s 
Restaurant in Detroit, waiting to be seated for dinner, the bartender with whom 
we had been chatting approached our end of the bar, reached down and extracted 
a bottle of warm beer from a case sitting on the floor and turning to us said, “Guy 
must have a hangover—he’s ordering a warm beer.” I thought this to be a curious 
remark and, later, questioned him more closely concerning traditions associated 
with treating or curing a hangover. By the time my wife and I left an hour or so 
later, I had collected no less than eight different hangover cures, all, as I was later 
to discover, a part of that gigantic vortex of folklore almost fanatically believed in 
by the general drinking public. And so the parturition of this collection. 

So far as I can determine, the cures here presented constitute a unique collection, 
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and consequently collation with other collections is not possible. In certain instances 
there seem to be tenuous connections between specific hangover cures and folk 
remedies applicable to related maladies. For example, cures 1.16, 1.24, and 1.58 
state that onions prepared in various ways will cure a hangover; item 1387 in 
Browne, “Onions are good for nerves. Eat raw or cooked,” might here be associated 
inasmuch as bad nerves frequently accompany a hangover. Similarly item 2131 in 
Browne (see note 2), “Onions are good for nerves. Eat raw or cooked,” might be 
associated inasmuch as bad nerves frequently accompany a hangover. Similarly 
item 2131 in Browne, “Long walks in the open spaces and clear air are very helpful 
when a person feels depressed and discouraged,” might be compared with cures 
11.19 and 11.20 in the present collection; and item 7865 in Hyatt (see note 2), 
“Drink tomato juice when intoxicated and it will sober you up,”’ may have a remote 
connection (although “sobering up” and curing a hangover are two quite different 
things) with the numerous hangover cures having tomato juice as a base; however, 
where such comparisons would end, once started, is difficult to visualize. 

As for the organization of this collection, I must admit it to be somewhat arbi- 
trary. Because of the complex nature of some of the cures, it was not easy to decide 
which category they best fitted. In such cases I have segregated in accordance with 
what I believe to be the dominant motif within the cure. Following each cure ap- 
pears a number in parentheses which designates the informant. A complete list of 
informants arranged alphabetically appears at the end of the collection. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, I was unable (or thought it unwise as the case might be) to ask for 
names or biographical information from over half my informants. The subject mat- 
ter of the cures and the places where they were collected should justify this high 
degree of anonymity. This does not, of course, mean that I have been less than 
scrupulously honest in recording texts or in giving what information concerning the 
informant I was able to obtain through observation or supposition. I have wherever 
possible (which means in this instance, almost invariably) used the exact language 
of the informant. In cases where great numbers of informants gave exactly the same 
cure, i.e., tomato juice, commentary is relegated to the notes. 

In addition to the cures here presented, I have collected from 237 students at 
Wayne State University in Detroit 538 items. Unfortunately, lack of space prohibits 
inclusion of those cures in this collection, but I should add a few words about them 
in concluding these introductory remarks. With the aid of Ann Enscoe, David 
Rogers, Jim Wilcox and Beongchung Yu, all instructors in the English department 
at Wayne, I asked the students enrolled in ten different sections of first semester 
freshman composition to list on a sheet of paper any hangover cures they might 
know. They were admonished to be as frank as possible and especially to be entirely 
honest—that is, not to “make up” anything but rather to say simply “none” if they 
had never heard of a hangover cure. I then asked them to list their age, sex, and 
the area in which they were reared, but not their names inasmuch as anonymity 
seemed the best way to mitigate any inhibitions they might have for participating 
in the project. 

The results of this experiment were both curious and enlightening. Only thirteen 
of the 237 subjects had no hangover cure lore. This seems to me especially interest- 
ing when one looks at a breakdown of the age groups: one student was 16 years of 
age; twenty-six were 17; seventy were 18; seventy-six were 19; twenty-six were 20; 
and only thirty-nine were 21 or over (twenty-one is the legal age at which one can 
purchase liquor in the state of Michigan). Incidentally, 108 of the informants were 
female, 129 male. Almost half of the informants (109) stated specifically that they, 
themselves, had never had hangovers, “‘but....”” Of these, 27 listed the placing of ice, 
bundled in one form or another, on the forehead. It should be remarked that this 
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cure, which doubtless came to the students through the movies (it seems Hollywood 
knows that it need only show a character with an ice pack on his head to convey to 
the public the impression that the subject has a hangover) turns up in the field but 
once (11.18). An astounding number (51) of student cures deal with physical exer- 
cise of one sort or another (““Take a good workout in the gym’’), whereas this turned 
up only infrequently in the field. Only one student alluded to sex as a cure: “You 
need lots of love and affection.” This, incidentally, was submitted by the sixteen 
year old (female, born and reared in Detroit) along with 9 other cures, all of which 
are solidly in folk tradition! “Take a hair of the dog that bit you” showed up only 
6 times (The sixteen year old had it!), but “take another drink” showed up 49 times. 
Tomato juice, as might be expected, was far and away the most frequently listed 
cure (ninety-three times). 
The cures collected orally follow: 


Foop 
Rare beef, as rare as you can get it, is the only thing that really helps. It works every time. 
(94) 
Eat plenty of soft white bread with nothing on it. It'll pull the alcohol right out of your 
blood stream, (35) 
Eat a bowl of hot won ton soup with plenty of green onions in it. (149) 
Mix together a raw egg, a dash of Worcestershire sauce and a little vinegar. Sprinkle it with 
salt and pepper and drink rapidly. (121) 
Eat a dozen raw oysters splashed with Worcestershire sauce. (139) 
Everybody's different, and everybody has his own cure. Probably the best is a poached egg 
in milk poured over toast. It neutralizes the acid and coats the stomach. (73) 
Drink hot bouillon. (106) 
Eat a bowl of hot soup—any kind you can get as long as it’s hot. (98) 
You should always keep a big punch of parsley in the refrigerator. As soon as you get up 
with a hangover, before you eat or drink a thing, start eating it slowly until you feel better. 
Celery is the next best thing if you don’t have any parsley. (132) 
Eat three or four stalks of celery. Some say you should put butter on it. (87) 
Eat a big piece of red watermelon the first thing in the morning. It works wonders. (146) 
Eat oranges. Not just the juice, but the whole goddamned thing. Peel ‘em back and eat the 
stuff and all. Eat six or a dozen if you've got to. You need that vitamin B. That’s what 
makes you nervous and crappy. (95) 
Eat lots of eggs or an oyster stew. Drink plenty of liquids, (101) 
Eat a lot of mashed potatoes. They'll absorb the alcohol faster than anything else. (i11) 
Eat a white Bermuda onion like an apple. Wait half an hour, then take a good shot. But 
don’t drink before a half an hour or you'll get sick. (113) 
Slice a big raw onion and drown it in vinegar and olive oil. That'll do it every time. (41) 
I'm 63 years old come Sunday, and I’ve had my share of hangovers, but if you want to know 
the truth, there’s no cure except time. Of course, you have to do what you can, and the 
best thing is to eat raw cabbage. That does help some. (94) 
Many people chew raw parsnips to get rid of that morning aftertaste. (128) 
I've got a friend who's an architect; drinks a quart of bonded booze a day. He swears by 
cold tomatoes—fresh in the summer and canned in the winter. (29) 
Eat fresh tomatoes—as many as you can. They should be cold. (58) 
Open a can of tomatoes, hot or cold, either way. (48) 
Eat something like spaghetti with a good hot sauce on it. It’s the spices in the sauce that 
do it. (21) 
Any kind of Italian food will pull you out. It doesn’t matter what it is, just so it’s good, hot 
Italian food. The hotter the better. (115) 
Eat onion soup instead of breakfast, with grated cheese and lots of pepper. (12) 
Eat a bowl of minestrone. (82) 
Eat lean meat and dry bread. I learned this from an M.D. (115) 
Just steak, nothing else—no vegetables or anything else. Just steak and plenty of it. The 
other stuff’s too heavy. (144) 
Eat a good rare steak with raw onions. (65) 
Get you a nice piece of steak—no bread, no nothing—just rare steak. (53) 
A steak sandwich—set you right up. You feel like a new man. Eat a sliced tomato along 
with that. (120) 
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Eat lots of beef—either steak or prime rib. But be sure it’s rare. (140) 
Pickled herring works where all the fancy ones you get like ice on the head is nothing. 
You try me once and see. (4) 
In Germany we eat pickled herring, “Rollmops” for katzenjammer. (89) 
If you can eat anything, sour herring will help you. The trouble is, you probably can’t. (25) 
About to cure tommermaend [hangover] in folkeminde. I know only few examples. Drink 
a bottle of beer in the morning—eat pickled herring .... (116) 
A shrimp cocktail works good. Put lots of hot sauce on it. (26) 
What you need is fish—any kind of fish. It serves to clear up the brain. (126) 
I've heard if you eat lots of seafood like shrimps and oysters that'll cure you. (59) 
Eat raw peanut butter right out of the jar. (29) 
I worked with a Master Sergeant named Earle, who used to swear by raw oatmeal. When- 
ever he had a hangover, he’d eat it by the handsful. (134) 
I once went with a fellow who said the best cure for a hangover was to eat lots of hot 
buttered popcorn. (134) 
First thing ya get up ya know you got one, eat a good greasy meal—the greasier the better. 
The grease, it stops a steam from a stomach from goin’ to the brain—the hot steam. You 
need grease. Too much steam from stomach affect brain. The doctor, he tell me this. 
Plenty greasy food, never go wrong. Then drink plenty—whiskey, beer, anything. (102) 
Eat cereal or eggs. Sometimes you can eat that even if you're not hungry. It might make 
you sick, but that’s good—then you can eat. (70) 
I've always heard hot sauce is the best, and by God it is. I was tore up pretty bad one 
morning and went into this bar where they had hot corned beef sandwiches. I said, make 
it hot, and they poured on the pepper. In ten minutes sweat was popping out all over me, 
and right away I started to feel good. (137) 
I used to wait on this millionaire who owned the Lincoln Motor Company. I always knew 
when he had a hangover. He'd order a “Monster.” I guess it worked for him. You take a 
teaspoon of vinegar, a teaspoon of Worcestershire, a dash of pepper and beat that together 
with the white of an egg. Put it in a bowl and float the egg yolk on top. He'd sprinkle that 
with nutmeg and eat it. (137) 
Eat as many scrambled eggs as you can. (20) 
Eat bacon and eggs—anything greasy. It coats your stomach. Then take Milk of Magnesia. 
(86) 
I've heard that dark pumpernickel with hot mustard, salt and pepper works good. (89) 
Olive oil—keeps it down so it won't go to your head. The oil floats in your stomach. The 
gas of the alcohol will not reach your brain—the smoke, the fumes. (31) 
Eat soda crackers along with sparkling water. (1) 
If you can eat raw eggs, that’s the best. You need an awfully strong stomach to stand some 
of these cures. That's why I never recommend anything. (1) 
Eat dry toast. Anything that doesn’t contain oils will help. (77) 
Eat the biggest breakfast you can hold. That starts the heart pumping. (141) 
Eat honey—three or four teaspoons with black coffee. Not in the coffee, just eat it while 
you're sipping the coffee. Like in a half hour you'll start feeling better. (79)° 
Eat a couple ounces of warm honey as soon as you get up in the morning. (106) 
The most universally popular, traditional way of cure for hangover: It dates back to our 
ancient ancestors of many hundreds of years ago (or thousands of years ago). It is eating a 
persimmon ... . Honey, too, is sometimes recommended. Bitter persimmon fruits become 
very sweet and tasteful when skins are taken off and dried. In this way, dried persimfons 
are available all year round. (148) 
Take a heaping tablespoon of horseradish. It damned near kills you at first, but it snaps 
you out of it. (130) 
I've heard from several people that a raw onion sandwich will cure your hangover. (147) 
I found a dozen small cans of peaches imported from France. 
For hangovers . . . I've got it all down to a system. (112)° 
Coat the inside of a glass with oil; mix the yellow of an egg, paprika, tomato ketchup and 
Worcestershire sauce together in the glass. Eat it. (32) 

Juice 
I've never had a hangover, but if I had one I guess I'd drink a glass of tomato juice. Isn't 
that what people do? (135)’ 
I've heard tomato juice is the best thing. (91) 
The one you hear the most is tomato juice—mostly with Worcestershire or Tabasco. (77) 
The one everyone knows is tomato juice. Usually they doctor it up with something, either 
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Tabasco, Worcestershire, lemon—everybody's different. Some put in a raw egg. (106) 
Tomato juice and bitters. (89) 

In the liquid line, tomato juice is good. (144) 

Plain tomato juice if you have to go to work in the morning—if you don’t, lace it with 
gin. (45) 

A big glass of chilled tomato juice. (66) 

I've heard of heating tomato juice to the boiling point and drinking that with a patty of 
butter in it. (83) 

I'm a young fellow; I can stand it. Sometimes I might feel the need of something; then I 
take tomato juice with an ice cube. But when you're young like me, you just sleep it off. 
(108) 

A common Korean cure is to drink the juice of hotly spiced pickles. (149) 

Drink tomato juice with mint in it. (111) 

Oyster juice is supposed to be good; it’s supposed to coat your stomach. (111) 

Mix together some Tabasco, Worcestershire and lemon juice in a tablespoon and swallow 
that down like cough syrup. It'll help a lot. (60) 

Drink hot prune juice. Just get it in a can and heat it up. Then you can eat. (142) 
Lemon juice and seltzer, half of each with a dash of bitters. (49) 

A traditional Hawaiian cure is to cut an orange in half, sprinkle with soybean sauce and 
suck out the juice. (133) 

Drink sauerkraut juice. (26) 

Any kind of cold juice will help put out the fire. (115) 

I've heard there’s some special vitamin or mineral or something in fresh papaya juice that 
will cure a hangover in a minute. The trouble is, where do you get it in Detroit? (145)* 


MILK AND IcE CREAM 


I know a man who eats ice cream and a sour pickle, He claims it sets him straight. (40) 
Eat a pint of ice cream mixed in a bowl with a half pint buttermilk. It tastes awful, but it 
works. (61) 

I've heard lots of women say that a chocolate soda works for them. (138) 

The one I’ve heard which works the best is a malted milk—a double chocolate malted milk 
with two scoops of ice cream. Better make it chocolate. (56) 

Eat a pint of ice cream; then drink a quart of buttermilk. (5) 

Eat ice cream—by the pint till you feel good again. (137) 

Eat ice cream washed down with cold milk until you feel better. (38) 

A glass, or two if needed, of cold milk. (31)° 

I seldom drink, but once in a while I have a few too many; then I know what I have to do. 
Sweet milk is the only thing—one or two quarts. It won't drop it right away, but you can 
tell. Just keep drinking it till it drops. The milk’s got to be cold, very cold. (2) 

I knew a young lieutenant in Copenhagen who said the only way to cure a hangover was 
to drink milk all day long because it’s loaded with oxygen, and that’s what you need— 
lots of oxygen. (134) 

They say if you drink a glass of half milk, half coke as soon as you get up it helps. (101) 
Break an egg into a glass of milk and mix it up. Drink it slow so you can hold it down. 
That'll give a lining to your stomach. (57) 

Milk will line the stomach and make you feel better. (49) 

Milk helps because it coats the stomach. (107) 

I've heard that lemon sherbet will snap you back. (107) 


LIQUOR AND BEER 


Beer and tomato juice and salt and pepper if desired; sip. (144) 

The girls in my sorority always drank beer and tomato juice mixed together the day after 
It tastes like red-haws. (78) 

Red beer—a half glass tomato juice and a half glass beer—is probably the best. (104) 
Open a bottle of beer and drink half of it from the bottle in small swigs; then fill it up 
with half tomato juice and half dry red wine. Put your thumb over the top of the bottle 
and turn it over slowly once or twice. Drink that down slowly and your hangover will be 
gone by the time you finish. But be sure you drink it from the bottle. (33)*° 

A common cure in here is to mix beer with tomato juice and put in a dash of Worcester- 
shire. (42) 

Whenever anyone asks for a warm beer, I know he’s got one (hangover). (50) 

Before going to bed, open a bottle of beer and pour it into a big glass. Put it in the ice 
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box. The next morning, first thing, take it out and put a half a spoonful of salt in it and 
drink it as fast as you can. (3) 

Just before you go to bed pour a glass of beer and put it on your bed table. Drink it as 
soon as you wake up the next morning. (67) 

When you think you're going to have a hangover the next morning, open a bottle of beer 
before you go to bed and put it on the floor next to the bed. Drink it as soon as you wake 
up in the morning. (62) 

The traditional cure in the army was to drink a bottle of stale beer. (39) 

If you can remember to open a can or bottle of beer before you go to bed, you've got 
nothing to worry about. Leave it out of the icebox, and, the first thing you get up, drink 
it. (34) 

Take the caps off a couple bottles of beer and put them in the icebox the night before; two 
of ‘em in the morning and it’s gone. (20) 

Take a beer, uncap it, take a sip out of the bottle and leave it overnight; the next morn- 
ing drink the rest of it. (26) 

One more drink, preferably a bottle of stale beer. But sometimes you don’t remember to 
put one out the night before. It’s better to take a couple of whiskey and cokes than to drink 
a regular beer. (71) 

Drink a “shelved” (warm) beer. (42) 

Shelved beer works with lots of people. If you uncap it and let it stand over night, it’s 
even better. (144) 

Drink a bottle of warm, stale beer. (84) 

Drink a cold beer. (122)" 

Drink the strongest thing you can find to drink. You've got to get that alcohol back in your 
system. (138) 

A shot and a beer—stale beer if you've got any. Break a couple eggs and put them in the 
beer. Don’t eat the eggs. Let it (the hangover) fight itself out. But if you get hungry after a 
couple of doses, eat the eggs. (52) 

A shot and a beer. (143) 

Put bitters in a glass of cold beer and drink it. (143) 

Drink a glass of half porter, half beer. (104) 

Float cognac on vichy water. (51) 

Don’t drink vichy water; it floats and stirs up like ginger ale. Just drink cognac, but not 
too much. (124) 

A popular cure in Germany is to get some Boone kamp Unterberg—it comes in a small 
bottle, about one ounce. It’s made of all kinds of herbs. You drink it along with a bottle 
of beer. (25) 

Many people keep a bottle of Southern Comfort around just for hangover purposes. A 
couple jolts of that in the morning sets them straight. (138) 

A double slug of hard liquor will fix you up, but if you continue to rely on that cure you'll 
become an alcoholic. But it does clear up the system. (94) 

A small glass of Kirsch is supposed to work. (11) 

A straight shot of creme de menthe straightens out your stomach. It’s up to you what you 
do then. (110) 

Whiskey and pepper. (122 

Shake some black pepper into a shot of whiskey and throw it straight down. (57) 

Take a double shot of bonded whiskey and lace it with black pepper. Drink it with black 
coffee. (99) 

Fill a shot glass half full of bitters and half whiskey. Drink it right down. Those bitters 
will cure anything. (105) 

Shake some bitters into a shot of brandy. (128) 

Drink a shot of whiskey with bitters and red pepper. (40) 

I've heard, coffee royal is quite good to cure a hangover—a healthy shot of brandy poured 
into a cup of hot coffee. (115) 

Whiskey on beer, never fear; beer on whiskey, rather risky. (84) 

I've heard that Rhine wine and tomato juice works good. (122) 

Mix cinnamon in wine and sip on it. Any kind of sweet wine will do. (107) 


MIXED DRINKS 
Whiskey sour. (107)"* 
Mix a whiskey sour in a fourteen ounce glass with four ounces of bourbon; then take a 
shower and shave. All the while sip on the drink. By the time you're cleaned up you'll feel 
great. (6) 
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Whiskey sour with a whole egg mixed in. (106) 

Mix the white of an egg into a whiskey sour. You may have to drink several. (82) 

Bloody Mary: That's tomato juice and vodka. Put a little of that—what d’ya call it?— 
Worcestershire sauce—in it. Bring you right on out . . . Jesus! [gesture of arms skyward]. 
(120) 

Mix 3 ounces of tomato juice with one ounce gin. Put in a dash of lemon and Worcester- 
shire sauce. (42) 

Equal parts of tomato juice, vodka and gin. (128) 

Take a stinger, brandy and creme de menthe; but just one. (110) 

Drink creme de menthe mixed with peppermint schnapps—throw it down. Then eat some- 
thing if you can hold it down; if you can’t, don’t. It won't do you any good. (88) 

Take equal parts of absinthe and gin; beat in a raw egg. That'll get you over the hump. 
(130) 

A shot of absinthe is the best cure in the world, but you can’t get the real stuff anymore. 
Try Pernod and water; that’s close. (97) 

Take a glass and just rinse it out with absinthe; then fill it with some whiskey and drink 
it right down. (14) 

Mix an egg into half a glass of cream and put in a shot of brandy. (115) 

Drink a milk brandy punch. (106) 
A mixed drink with gin is the best way out; either a golden or silver fizz will line your 
stomach. (88) 

Tom Collins works good for some people. (45) 

Drink a strong gin and soda when you get up in the morning. Eat breakfast—juice and 
coffee. Then you'll be on your feet again. (30) 

Drink a Manhattan or a Presbyterian with lemon. Above all, avoid gin. (49) 

Drink a Saratoga Sour if you’ve been drinking gin the night before. But that won't help if 
you haven't. It all depends on what you've been drinking the night before. (101) 

In Florida you get a lot of hangover business, and the most popular cure there is an Orange 
Blossom—half grapefruit juice, half orange juice, an ounce of gin, and a spoonful of 
powdered sugar. But I haven’t run into it here. (107) 

A man from Texas told me there’s nothing to cure a hangover like a Salty Dog. That's a 
glass of grapefruit juice with a healthy shot of vodka and 3 or 4 good shakes of salt. (107) 
Tomato juice, whole raw egg, Worcestershire sauce and a big shot of brandy—float it like 
a pousse café—don’t mix it. It may take a couple, but it sure turns the trick. (29) 

Mix a shot of vodka in equal parts of clam juice and tomato juice. (107) 

Take half vodka and half pickle or sauerkraut juice. (106) 

Absolutely the best thing is a Redsnapper. Mix together the juice of half a lemon, an 
ounce and a half of vodka, a dash of Worcestershire, a sprinkle of salt and a bit of Tabasco. 
All it takes is two. (8) 

Drink a glass of anisette mixed into the white of an egg. (107) 

Take a glass of sherry and mix an egg yolk into it. Do not chiil. (107) 

A shot of Pernod, the white of an egg, and four dashes of bitters. (107) 

Whiskey, milk and sugar mixed together. It should be very cold. Have them use powdered 
sugar if you're at a bar, but if you’re at home you probably won't have any, so use regular 
sugar. (145) 

Mix a shot of ginger brandy in half a glass warm water. Dust that with nutmeg and drink 
it. (15) 

Eggnog with cognac. (42) 


Foop COMBINED WITH LIQUOR 


My dad used to have a hangover at least twice a week, usually on the weekend. When he 
woke up that way, he’d take a dozen or so soda crackers and crush them in a cereal bowl 
and pour about a half a cup of brandy, I believe it was blackberry or cherry, over the 
crackers and eat them. Me, I just take the brandy. (62 

Heat three or four shots of brandy in a saucepan and pour it over a pint of ice cream. It 
never fails. (136) 

Take seven or eight strawberries, mash them in half a spoonful of sugar. Break an egg 
and throw away the yolk, but save the white. Beat that into the strawberries along with a 
couple ounces of gin. If you have some green chartreuse, put a dash of that in. (107) 

Fix yourself a big bowl of oatmeal; while it’s good and hot pour half bourbon and half 
cream over it; then sprinkle with sugar. Eat it slowly. (127) 

Cut a big piece of watermelon, if you can get hold of one, and punch holes in the meat 
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with a fork. Pour half a pint of gin over that and eat it down. Be careful of the seeds; 
they'll kill ya. (127) 

Get one of those little dime apple pies and cut a hole in the top crust; pour in as much 
brandy as it'll take. Eat it with a tablespoon. (127) 

Take cold, jellied consomme and mix in some Worcestershire, celery salt, garlic powder, 
and about four ounces of vodka. Your secretary will hate you, but you'll be able to get 
through till lunch. (16) 

Put the white of an egg or the whole egg in beer. It’s the white of the egg that does you 
the most good. It coats your insides. (100) 

I've heard that if you eat canned grapefruit sections with vodka poured over them for 
breakfast, it will cure you, but I’ve never tried it. I just suffer them out. (80) 

Stewed prunes and gin mixed together works good if you can hold it down. (145) 

Most people think it’s wrong to take a drink before noon, so if you wake up with one 
(hangover) and have to go to work and you really need something to get you there, you 
can put vodka in fruit cocktail and eat it for breakfast. (69) 


SEX 


There's only one way to get rid of that heavy feeling you get with a hangover. Get your 
gun off. You might have to go twice before you get any real relief. (8) 

Sex is the only thing if you've got a “hard-on” hangover. (145) 

If you've been drinking gin, you'll feel hornier than hell the next morning; there’s only one 
cure for that. (21) 

It all depends on what kind of a hangover you've got. If you've been drinking rum the night 
before, the only thing that'll help is a piece of tail. (7) 

A man — that’s the best cure — a man. (63) 

Sex—it acts as a stimulant and as a consequence cures the hangover. (74) 

A hot sweat over a live corpse. This is a bit elaborate, but believe me it never fails, and it’s 
as old as the hangover. Get a hotel room. Undress, get in the bath and take alternate hot 
and cold showers, being sure to end up with cold. Open the bedroom window an inch, no 
more. Then get into bed with your woman. You'll feel like a couple goddamned snakes in 
heat, and she might not like it at first, but you'll sweat like hell, and that’s part of it. As 
soon as you're done, you'll feel like a million. That’s the only immediate cure I know of. 
It’s never failed for me. (123) 

I think the best cure is to have [sexual] relations. My husband told me that years ago, but 
I didn’t drink then and I hated it. Now I drink, and I see what he meant—not while I'm 
drinking like now, but tomorrow morning I’m bound to have a hangover, and I'll wish he 
were back. A good shot is the next best thing. (75) 

You may not believe this, but people are more affectionate when they're hung over. I’ve 
heard from both men and women that the best way to get over a hangover is have inter- 
course. (104) 

The mental hangover is the worst kind. If you just feel sick, you can take aspirin and an- 
other drink, but that won't help your mental condition. You've got to get your mind on 
something else. A party [evidently fellatio] is the best thing to set you up. I knew a fellow 
who had to masturbate every time he had a hangover when he wasn’t living with someone. 
I could never do that, but sometimes you do feel that way. (22) 

A good jump is the fastest cure. (129) 

I don’t get hangovers often, but when I do, I need passion. (68) 

Get yourself a young virgin not over eighteen and . . . . [perform cunnilingus—vividly 
described]. (54) 

Whenever I have a hangover, I go down on [perform cunnilingus] my wife. It snaps me out 
every time. (9) 

There’s a certain kind of hangover that can’t be cured in any way but one. When you've 
got that kind of hangover, you'll make your wife stay home from work. Have a couple of 
beers later, and you're all set. (26) 

When you've got the full treatment, shakes, suicide impulses and a sick stomach, you need 
more than coffee royal. You need to get rid of that rusty one. Either find a woman or play 
with yourself; there’s no choice. (118) 

I’m not sure there’s any real cure, but there are things you can take in the morning like 
vodka or gin with Squirt. Actually, if you've got someone to love you good, it helps more 
than anything. (88) 

You've asked the right man. I sell the cause; I got the cure. When you wake up that way 
first go to the store. I mean go to the store, Dad. You open that icebox door, get talking to 
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the lettuce, and you could get mixed up with the milk bottles. That’s not good. Buy an 
avocado, not a hard one, not a soft one. It’s got to be just right—tender to the touch, but 
not too easy. When you get it home, peel it, but peel it gently, so there’s plenty of green 
left. Cut it in slivers, if your hand’s steady enough. Salt it light, ever so light. It’s better to 
use your right hand if you're right-handed and you haven’t cut yourself yet. Eat that, like 
it is. Never chill it. It’s hard enough to taste as it is. No, I’m not kidding, eat the avocado. 
Then you have sex—you know, nothing in bad taste, not fast, not vulgar. Take your time. 
Lie there a little while; catch a little shut-eye if you can. By no means go again. After you're 
back down on the ground, I mean really down and relaxed, get up and step into the shower. 
The water's got to be just right—not too hot, not too cold, just right. Spend a half hour 
there if you got to. When you step out, walk up to the mirror. Shave. Then use that sexy 
lotion. You walk out feeling new. You're ready for your first drink of the day. (119) 

Your nerves have a center, and when you have a hangover, the nervous tension builds up; 
it has to have some kind of release. The only way to get that release is to have all youn 
nervous tension directed to a certain place. Sex will do that, and consequently it cures your 
hangover. I first heard this from a girl friend, and I've heard it from many others since. It 
works. (76) 


PATENT MEDICINI 


Take an aspirin or a bromo as soon as you wake up. Go back to bed for at least an hour. 
Relax; think of nothing. (144) 

A teaspoon of baking soda in warm water. (85) 

I have a friend, Jean, who is head waiter in the Beaver Room at Reine Elizabeth—his cure 
is most unusual and interesting. He will put two aspirin and a glass of water by his bed- 
side. When he awakens in the middle of the night he takes one. In the morning he takes the 
other. He then takes a shower, first hot, then cold, then hot. He then drinks a beer and 
feels good. (93) 

Take one-fourth teaspoon baking soda in one-half glass of water. The less water, the sicker 
you get, and the better you feel. (142) 

When I was younger, doing construction work, the first thing I got up, I took a couple 
aspirin; then I'd run around the block as fast as I could, maybe twice. Now I just take the 
aspirin. (28) 

Take three aspirin with a coke, Then eat a little buttermilk soup. Get some rest. But it’s 
mainly time that helps. (109) 

Take two Anacin tablets with twelve ounces of lukewarm water. (64) 

As soon as you get up get three aspirin from the medicine closet and a bottle of cold beer 
from the ice box. Take one aspirin with the first sip of beer from the bottle. Then hold the 
bottle under the hot water faucet for three or four minutes. After the chill is off of it, take 
the other two aspirin and finish the beer. By the time you're through, you'll feel good. (90) 
There's a pill of some kind that will cure a hangover in a minute. Doctors won't tell you 
what it is because they want you to get hung over—that way you don’t drink so much. If 
you could find out what that pill is and patent it, you'd make a million. (145) 

I have a neighbor who is in the pharmaceutical business. He has a pill of some sort; I don't 
know what the hell it is, and he won't tell, but you take a couple, and you're on your feet 
in half an hour. (131) 


PREVENTATIVES AND AVOIDANCE 


After you've had a lot of drinks at night, before you go to bed eat a big bow! of hot onion 
soup and you will not have a hangover the next day. (13) 

Even though you're thirsty as hell, avoid taking any liquids. Especially avoid cold water. (55) 
If you never put mix with your whiskey, you'll never have a hangover. It’s the mix that 
makes you sick. (125) 

Stick to dry wine, and you can drink as much as you please and never have a hangover. (125) 
No seltzer, no hangover. (104) 

I worked with a girl named Dolores Casey in Copenhagen. She was a stenographer-clerk, 
about thirty years old. She claimed that hangovers were caused more by the extra smoking 
one does when he’s drinking than the drinking itself. When she had a hangover, she would 
not touch a cigarette, although normally she was a chain smoker. She claimed that the best 
way to cure a hangover was to quit smoking for the day. (134) 

Don’t smoke when you drink, and you won't have a hangover. My brother-in-law, a con- 
struction engineer, is strictly a shot and beer man. When he’s in the mood of an evening he 
might drink eight to ten boilermakers. He loves to smoke, but to avoid getting a hangover, 
he will not smoke when he drinks. (92) 
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Irregardless of how much you need a shot or how bad a one (hangover) you've got, don't 
take a drink till noon. If you do, you'll become an alcoholic. As soon as the hands are 
straight up, get a double shot down and you'll start to pick up. (44) 

Take two aspirin with a glass of milk before retiring to prevent a hangover. (116) 

If you have a wine hangover, stay away from all kinds of liquids. Don’t take a drink of 
water, not even a bowl of soup. Don’t even brush your teeth. If you do, you'll get drunk 
all over again—especially if you drank champagne the night before. (106) 

Stay away from sweet stuff and you'll never have a hangover. (56) 

There’s a difference in hangovers and in what causes them. Drink whiskey and coffee, a 
decent whiskey, and you won't have the next hangover from that. (122) 

You'll never have a hangover on Scotch. (46) 

Drink a big glass of milk the last thing before going to bed, and you'll never have a hang- 
over. It absorbs the alcohol. But you've got to drink it the very last thing before going to 
bed. (106) 

The worst thing you can do on a hangover is to eat pork. I’ve been drinking for sixty years ° 
and have had a few hangovers, but none of them were as bad as when I ate pork. I love 
pork, but I never eat it on a hangover. (96) 

I've always heard that if you stick to the same thing when you're drinking, you won't have 
a hangover. I don’t believe it, but that’s what they say. (59) 


HAIR OF THE Doc 


Take a hair of the dog that bit you. Whatever you were drinking the night before, but 
exactly. No matter what it was, drink the same thing until you feel good. (129) 

Whatever makes you sick makes you well. (72) 

Take a bit of the dog that bit you. If you were drinking Scotch the night before, I'd have 
to know, because if I gave you something else, I might make you sick. If you're drinking 
one thing all night, the only way to get over it is to have a few bangs of the same thing in 
the morning. (24) 

Pour two fingers of whatever you were drinking the night before. Fill the glass up with 
tomato juice. That'll give you the buzz you need to pull you out. (114) 

I've seen all kinds of hangovers, but there’s only one cure: a hair of the dog. Take a drink 
of the same thing you got drunk on, but don’t get tempted to take something else other than 
what you were drinking the night before. I had a lady come in here this morning. She was 
next to dead. I asked her what she got that way on. She said she had started off on cham- 
pagne cocktails, then went to pink ladies and ended up on stingers. I went to work and 
mixed ‘em up—all three in the same order she had ‘em the night before. By the time she 
finished that stinger you wouldn’t have known she ever had a sick day in her life, and she 
couldn’t get a cigarette lit when she first came in. I got a five buck tip out of it. (23) 
Take a hair from the tail that bit you. (89) : 

From a physical standpoint what you need is a stimulant—a hair of the dog. (78) 

They say a drink of what you had the night before will cure you. (144) 

Anything you get sick on will get you well. Of course, you've got to taper it off a little. (47) 
Poison cures poison. Take a little of what you had the night before. (45) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Many alcoholics want blood let when they wake up with a hangover. Some people think they 
do so for money, but it actually makes them feel better. It’s a cleansing agent, a purge, and 
also a hope to do some good. You've heard of sex curing a hangover; well this works in about 
the same way. (74) 

You have to supplement the vitamins the alcohol cooks out of your system. That’s why you 
get a hangover; all your vitamins are gone. Take vitamin Bl. (27) 2 
Get a shot of vitamin B12. That's what they used to give us in the army. (39) 

Fill a glass with ice, put lemon in it and put a little water in it. Sip on that. (17) 

The cure you hear most is sparkling water, lemon and bitters. (137) 

Drink warm seltzer water with plenty of bitters in it. (107) 

Bitters and soda. (104) 

Soda with lemon and salt. (37) 

Put about an ounce of vinegar in ice water and sip slowly. I heard this from my dad. (134) 
A teaspoon full of spirits of ammonia in half a glass of water. (111) 

A friend of mine claims you've got to clean out your system. He drinks enough water so it 
comes out the other end. (141) 

The quickest cure is to get a steam bath. (106) 
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Any kind of heat. A steam bath is best, but inhaling the steam from a kettle of boiling 
water will work. (18) 
Stick your head under the cold faucet. (137) 
Stick your head under cold water. (89) 
Take a cold shower. (117) 
Get a “cold treatment” from a barber shop. (147) 
Put an icebag on your head. (31) 
Take the day off and go up to a brook and fish. Let the breeze blow on your head and forget 
your troubles. (122) 
Get outdoors where there's plenty of fresh air and quiet. Walk it off. (19) 
I knew a guy once who every time he had a hangover would eat and drink things he didn’t 
like. Things he’d never touch otherwise, he’d eat when he had a hangover. He claimed it 
helped him. (45) 
I've heard that oxygen works. (81) 
100% oxygen will cure you in ten minutes. Ask anyone who flew planes during the war. (36) 
Sleep is the best cure. The sleep you get after you go to bed when you've been drinking 
don’t do you no good. That sleep’s no good. You toss and turn and have nightmares. But 
the sleep you get after that’s over—in the morning—is the good sleep that cures body and 
mind. (142) 
11.25 I've known people who said the smell of gasoline will cure you. Just breathe the fumes— 
as much as you can take. (111) 
11.26 They used to say two tablespoons of old fashioned pepper sauce cures a hangover. (111) 
11.27 This is nasty and brutal, but it’s a sure cure. When you get up thinking you'll never live 
till noon, first drink coffee with lots of sugar and heavy cream in it. It'll make you vomit. 
Then drink a glass of warm water for a second flush. After vomiting the second time, you 
can hold down a drink. (10) 
In the morning (with a hangover), the first thing he got up, he took a big chew of tobacco. 
(43) 
When you get up with a hangover, don’t even get up for breakfast. Get outside in your old 
work clothes and work in the garden, or, if it’s winter, shovel snow. Keep working until 
you've got a good sweat up. Then drink lots of buttermilk; drink it right out of the bottle; 
keep working until you're ready to drop. Then go into the house, take a hot shower, and 


sleep it off. You'll feel swell when you wake up. (103) 


INFORMANTS 


1. Anonymous, Astor Hotel, Montreal. Bartender; white, male, about 35; native-born Canadian 
who has been tending bar for approximately 10 years in various Canadian cities; has been work- 
ing at the Astor Hotel for approximately 2 years. 

Anonymous, Belcrest Hotel, Detroit. Bus boy; white, male, about 25; no biographical infor- 
mation; talks with a southern accent. 

Anonymous, Belmont Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 40; no biographi- 
cal information. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; about 65; speaks with German accent; 
appears to be a quite heavy drinker. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Salesman for a men’s clothing store; about 50; no biographi- 
cal information. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 35; no biographi- 
cal information. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Jockey; white, male, about 35; no biographical information. 
Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 30. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Champagne salesman; white, male, about 45; very talkative 
and willing informant who was modishly dressed and apparently college-trained. ' 
Anonymous, Chez Ernest, Montreal. Waiter; white, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Chez Ernest, Montreal. Chef; white, male, about 60. 

Anonymous, Chez Ernest, Montreal. Waiter; white, male, about 55; bilingual (French and 
English). 

Anonymous, Club 58, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Club 58, Detroit. Retired bar owner; white, male, about 55. 

Anonymous, Club 58, Detroit. General Motors executive; white, male, about 45. 
Anonymous, Club 58, Detroit. Cook; white, male, about 45; second generation German with 
strong German ties, 
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Anonymous, Club 58, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 60. 

Anonymous, Club 58, Detroit. Owner of machinery polishing business; white, male, about 60. 
Anonymous, Danny’s Gin Mill, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Diplomat Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 25; obviously 
quite effeminate. 

Anonymous, Diplomat Bar, Detroit. Performer; white, male, about 25; a professional female 
impersonator, admittedly homosexual, quite aggressively so. 

Anonymous, Diplomat Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 50. 

Anonymous, Eckner’s Restaurant, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Fisher's Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 35; born and reared in Ger- 
many; has been living in Detroit for 5 years; tending bar for 10 years. 

Anonymous, Fisher's Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40; of Syrian ancestry; born 
and reared in Detroit; boasts of being married five times; seems to enjoy talking of his sexual 
prowess. 

Anonymous, Fisher’s Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 45. 

Anonymous, Golden Slipper Show Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40. 
Anonymous, Hawkins’ Bar, Detroit. Commercial artist; white, male, about 40; aggressively 
interested in my collecting project; apparently quite a heavy drinker. 

Anonymous, the Homestead Restaurant, Quebec City, Quebec. Waiter; white, male, about 65; 
formerly employed by Canadian National Railway as waiter. 

Anonymous, King Edward VII Hotel, Toronto. Maitre d’Hotel; white, male, about 50; of Italian 
extraction; has been in the hotel business 35 years. 

Anonymous, King Edward VII Hotel, Toronto. Waiter; white, male, about 45. 

Anonymous, Hotel LaSalle, Kingston, Ontario. Bellboy; white, male, about 25. 

Anonymous, Mel’s Steak-Out, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 30. 
Anonymous, Momo’s Bar, Detroit. Apartment house manager; white, male, about 50. 
Anonymous, Momo’s Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 40; served in 
United States Air Force as pilot during World War I. 

Anonymous, Neptune Lounge, Montreal. Waiter; white, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Normandy Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 55. 

Anonymous, Normandy Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 25. 
Anonymous, Peace Bridge Motel, Buffalo, New York. Bartender; white, male, about 50. 
Anonymous, The Pines Tavern, Montpelier, Vermont. Bar manager; white, male, about 40. 
Anonymous, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. Bartender; white, male, about 35. 

Anonymous, Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, XI (1950), 640. Reported by a white 
male, age unknown, in a seminar on alcoholic studies. 

Anonymous, Red Mill Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 25. 
Anonymous, Quebec City, Canada. Bartender; white, male, about 45, of French extraction. 
Anonymous, Schuman’s Bar, Detroit. Marine Corps Sergeant; white, male, about 21; born and 
reared in the south. 

Anonymous, Schuman’s Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 35. 
Anonymous, Tanampa Club, Detroit. Maintenance worker; white, male, about 55; born and 
reared in Mexico; a quite friendly gent who insisted on buying me a shot of Tequila and in 
structing me in how to drink it in the traditional way, with salt and lemon. 

Anonymous, Topinka’s Restaurant, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Topinka’s Restaurant, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 30. 

Anonymous, Tour Eiffel, Montreal. Head waiter; white, male, about 55; born and reared in 
Paris but has lived in Montreal the last 25 years. 

Anonymous, Webb-Wood Inn, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, male, about 65; ap- 
parently a quite heavy drinker. 

Anonymous, Ace Bar, Detroit. Gccupation unknown; Negro, male, about 40. 

Anonymous, Detroit. Dentist; Negro, male, about 40; born and reared in the South; has been 
practicing dentistry quite successfully in Detroit for the past five years. 

Anonymous, Collingwood Inn, Detroit, Occupation unknown; Negro male, about 50. 
Anonymous, Belmont Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 25. 
Anonymous, Belmont Bar, Detroit, Waitress; white, female, about 35; Canadian-English. 
Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 30. 
Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 2 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Classified ad clerk; white, female, about 55. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 22. 
Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 40. 
Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Milliner; white, female, about 40. 

Anonymous, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 30. 
Anonymous, Capitol Bar, Montpelier, Vermont. Bartender; white, female, about 45. 
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Anonymous, Clark’s Restaurant, Cleveland. Waitress; white, female, about 55. 

Anonymous, Collingwood Inn, Detroit. Waitress; white, female, about 35. 

Anonymous, Diplomat Bar, Detroit. Performer; white, female about 25. 

Anonymous, Eckner’s Restaurant, Detroit. Stenographer; white, female, about 30. 
Anonymous, Fisher’s Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 25. 
Anonymous, Fisher’s Restaurant, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, around 30. 
Anonymous, Fisher’s Restaurant, Detroit. Hostess; white, female, about 45. 

Anonymous, Hawkin’s Bar, Detroit. Occupation un\nown; white, female, about 30. 
Anonymous, Hawkin’s Bar, Detroit. Nurse; white, female, about 30. 

Anonymous, Hawkin’s Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 50. 
Anonymous, Detroit. Housewife; white, female, about 40. 

Anonymous, The Lobster Pot Restaurant, Montpelier, Vermont. Waitress; white, female, about 
21; wife of graduate student at University of Vermont. 

Anonymous, The Lobster Pot, Montpelier, Vermont. Secretary; white, female, about 22, works 
for university department of sociology. 

Anonymous, Normandy Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 23. 
Anonymous, Normandy Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 55. 
Anonymous, Normandy Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 25. 
Anonymous, Paradiso Bar, Detroit. Occupation unknown; white, female, about 25. 
Anonymous, Peace Bridge Motel, Buffalo, New York. Cashier; white, female, about 30. 
Anonymous, The Pines Tavern, Montpelier, Vermont. Waitress; white, female, about 50. 
Anonymous, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. Cashier; white, female, about 25. 
Anonymous, Schuman’s Bar, Detroit. Waitress; white, female, about 25. 

Anonymous, Wayne Club, Detroit. Cashier; white, female, about 40. 

Anonymous, Collingwood Inn, Detroit. Occupation unknown; Negro, female, about 25. 
Wolfgang Abel, King Edward VII Hotel, Toronto, Canada. Waiter; white, male, about 22. 
Born and raised in Germany; has resided in Canada for 2 years and been waiting tables for 
t year; an exceedingly friendly and cooperative informant. 

Ann, Eckner’s Restaurant, Detroit. Waitress; white, female, about 35. 

Max Autry, Wayne University, Detroit. Teaching fellow; white, male, about 30. Born and 
reared in Indiana—has resided in Detroit for 3 years, Single. , 

John Beeman, Club 58, Detroit. T. V. actor and model; white, male, about 40. Born and reared 
in New York City; has lived and worked in Detroit for the past five years. 

Bernard, Chez Ernest, Montreal, Canada. Maitre d’ Hotel; white, male, about 40. Born and 
reared in Lyons, France; has lived in Montreal for five years and been Maitre ‘d at Chez Ernest 
for the past 3 years, Married. 

Don Brown, Club 58, Detroit. Sales manager; white, male, about 63. Eats lunch every weekday 
at Club 58. 

“Bearman” Cambel, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Used car salesman; white male, about 50. A huge 
man, about 7 feet tall and 400 pounds in weight. 

Mr. Capadine, Club 58, Detroit. Manufacturer of tool and die parts; signed the first Cadillac 
automobile—an amusing gent, perhaps not completely reliable. 

Calvin Cooper, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Stock clerk; white, male, about 40. 

Bill Capp; Mel’s Steak-Out, Detroit. Manufacturcr’s agent; white, male, about 70. 

Mel Costa, Mel’s Steak-Out, Detroit restaurant owner, white, male about 45. Of Greek origin, 
and quite proud of it. 

Mr. Curly, Club 58, Detroit. Salesman; white, male, about 45. Born and reared in Boston. 
David Davidson, Club 58, Detroit. Waiter; Negro male, about 60; born and reared in the 
South; has been a waiter for 45 years, 30 of which have been spent in Detroit. 

Tom Donhm, Food Time Market, Detroit. Grocery store owner; white, male, about 40; born 
and reared in Iraq; has lived in Detroit for 10 years. 

Harry Donsen, Omaha, Nebraska. Attorney; white, male, about 68; has lived in Omaha all his 
life; he is of Danish extraction. 

Lou Dourget, Fisher’s Restaurant, Detroit. Waiter; white male, about 30; born and reared in 
Canada; has been a waiter in Detroit for 3 years; he is of French extraction. 

Fred Ellers, Momo’s Bar, Detroit. Salesman; white, male, about 35. 

Lou Falk, Mel’s Steak-Out, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40; born and reared in 
Detroit; has been a bartender for 15 years. 

George Fonte, Club 58, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 45; born and reared in Wiscon- 
sin; has been tending bar, mostly at exclusive private clubs, in Detroit for 20 years; he was my 
most cooperative and informative informant. 

Gene, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Short order cook; Oriental, male, about 25; he has not missed 
spending every evening at the Bouche in 2 years (claims the bartender), yet no one there knows 
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his last name or exactly where he works; drinks beer only, but in great quantities—8 to 10 
bottles each evening. 

David P. Gibson, Club 58, Detroit. Waiter; Negro, male, about 60; born and reared in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; has lived in Detroit for the past 10 years and been a waiter at Club 58 for 2 years. 
Reno Goblri, Elks #924, Montpelier, Vermont. Bartender; white, male, about 40; native Ver- 
monter of Italian extraction; has been a bartender for 12 years. 

John Goodgame, Club 58, Detroit. Waiter; Negro, male, about 45; works part time at the 
Wayne Club in Detroit as a waiter; worked for 20 years as a dining car waiter on a pullman 
for the Union Pacific Railroad; born and reared in the South; has lived in Detroit for 5 years. 
Aubrey Goodman, The Golden Youth of Lee Prince (New York: 1959), pp. 75, 76. 

George Gust, Club 58, Detroit. Restaurant and bar owner, white, male, about 28; born and 
reared in Detroit; of Greek extraction. 

Harry, Club 58, Detroit. Waiter; Negro, male, about 60. 

Hazel, Normandy Bar, Detroit. Waitress; white, female, about 30; born and reared in Indiana; 
has been a waitress in Detroit for 5 years. 

George Hegerlund, by correspondence from Copenhagen, Denmark. Associate editor; white, 
male, about 37; lived all his life in Copenhagen. 

Charles Holt, Wayne University, Detroit. Teacher; white, male, about 25; born and reared in 
Kansas; has lived in Detroit for the past 3 years. 

Dick Irwin, Omaha, Nebraska. Employment agency owner; white, male, about 35; born and 
reared in Omaha. 

John Leon, St. Paul Hotel, Los Angeles, California (by corresspondence), Bar manager; white, 
male, about 35; born and reared in Los Angeles; of Mexican extraction; has been tending bar 
for 13 years. 

Harold Lucas, Club 58, Detroit. Waiter; Negro, male, about 60; born and reared in New York 
City; has been a waiter for 40 years and has lived in Detroit for the past 8 years. 

Dick McCaughey, Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Michigan. Teacher; white, 
male, 42; born and reared in Boston; has lived and taught in Michigan for 12 years. 

Al Mahony, The Pines Tavern, Montpelier, Vermont. Painter; white, male, about 60; native 
Vermonter; claims to have drunk a fifth of whiskey a day for the past 40 years. 

Tony Mancuso, Club 58, Detroit. Owner of advertising agency; white, male, about 50; born 
and reared in Detroit; of Italian extraction. 

Marcelle, Tour Eiffel, Montreal. Waiter; white, male, about 25. 

Marcelle, Neptune Lounge, Montreal. Waiter; white, male, about 35; of French extraction; 
has been a waiter in Montreal for the past 15 years. 

Mary, Belmont Lounge, Detroit. Waitress; white, female, about 45. 

Mr. Meschner, Hawkins Bar, Detroit. Retired; white, male, about 70; born and raised in De- 
troit, where he worked for the Ford Motor Company for some 50 years; now spends most of his 
time wandering from bar to bar in the northwestern section of Detroit; quite active for a man 
his age. 

Bruce Millan, Momo’s Bar, Detroit. Theatrical producer and bartender; white, male, about 35; 
has his own company of child actors who irregularly perform in plays throughout Michigan; 
also tends a bar full time; also is working for a Master’s degree with a specialty in folk drama 
at Wayne University. 

Max N , Bouche Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40; has an unsavory back- 
ground as bookie and confidence man of which he seems quite proud. 

Jack Owens, Club 58, Detroit. Salesman; white, male, about 35; born and reared in Detroit; 
a daily patron of Club 58. 

Judd Parker, Club 58, Detroit. Owner of air-conditioning business; white, male, about 40. 
Mrs. Cynthia Parkins, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Saleslady; white, female; about 65. 

Paul, Kontiki Restaurant, Montreal. Bartender; Hawaiian, male, about 25. 

Dean Paulsen, Detroit, Michigan. Teacher; white, female, 34; born and reared in Omaha, 
Nebraska; has been teaching for 5 years; previously working as a secretary; has lived in Detroit 
for 3 years. Not too bad looking. Wife of the compiler. 

Magdalene Poulsen, Omaha, Nebraska (by correspondence), Homemaker; white, female, 67; 
born and reared in Bornhlm, Denmark; has lived in Omaha for the past 45 years. 

Henry Reed, Collingwood Inn, Detroit. Salesman; Negro, male, about 25. 

Russell Rhue, Club 58, Detroit. Waiter; Negro, male, about 30; born and reared in Cleveland, 
Ohio; has been a waiter all his adult life; an extremely self-assured and independent individual 
whose tenure as a waiter at Club 58 was limited to one week. 

Roddy, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Bartender; white, male, about 40; has been tending bar for about 
20 years. 

Don Rosenberg, Wayne University, Detroit. Teacher; white, male, about 23; born and reared 
in Detroit; Jewish-German extraction. 
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Curt Seymour, Lamplighter Lounge, Utica, New York. Bus boy; Negro, male, about 21; born 
and reared in Utica; attends university part time. 

Dale Simmerman, Club 58, Detroit. Manufacturer’s representative; white, male, about 45. 
Bill Simms, Club 58, Detroit. Waiter; Negro, male, 39; born and reared in the South; has lived 
in Detroit and waited at Club 58 for past 2 years; was previously a carpenter in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Ed Stacey, The Brass Rail, Detroit. Construction worker; white, male, about 60. 

Jean Theoret, Neptune Lounge, Montreal, Canada. Bartender; white, male, about 35; born and 
reared in Montreal; of French extraction. 

Philomena Van Allen, Bouche Bar, Detroit. Bookkeeper; white, female, about 37; born and 
reared in Chicago. 

Vern Wagner, Wayne University, Detroit. Teacher; white, male, about 42; born and reared in 
the State of Montana; has been teaching for the last ten years in Detroit. 

John Wolff, Club 58, Detroit. Manufacturers’ representative; white, male, about 55. 

Bufo Yamamuro, by correspondence from Tokyo, Japan. Director of Japanese Temperance 
Union; male, Japanese, age unknown. Mr. Yamamuro has contributed two articles on Japanese 
drinking customs to the Quarterly Journal of Alcoholic Studies. I wrote to him requesting any 
information he might have concerning hangover remedies in popular tradition, and he was 
kind enough to respond at length. 

Beongchung Yu, Wayne University, Detroit. Teacher; Oriental, male, 33; born and reared in 
Korea; has been living in the United States for the past 6 years and teaching in Detroit for the 
past 2 years. 


NOTES 


* Surprisingly enough, the term “hangover,” which is in such common use today that none of the 
current standard desk dictionaries bother to give it a restrictive label, has not been traced back further 
than 1912 when it was used by a long forgotten novelist, W. Irwin, in his novel Red Button. There is 
no indication that Irwin coined the term inasmuch as he seems quite confident that his readers will 
immediately understand it. Neither the New English Dictionary, 12 v. (Oxford, 1933), nor the Dic- 
tionary of American English on Historical Principles, 4 v. (Chicago, 1938-1944), lists the word. Prior 
to “hangover” there was apparently no single term or phrase in English regularly applied to the con- 
dition denoted by hangover. Perhaps the most widely used appellation was “morning after,” but it 
does not appear with sufficient regularity to make it constitute an older equivalent of “hangover.” 
The fact that English-speaking people were so slow to evolve (and evolve would seem to be an accu- 
rate term here inasmuch as the word “hangover” in its present usage shows the earmarks of folk 
etymology a term descriptive of the aftereffects of overindulgence is curious inasmuch as Anglo- 
Saxons have been suffering from this malady since the time of Beowulf. Most other European 
languages have ancient and venerable terms to describe the hangover condition. In fact, Bufo Yama- 
muro, Director of the Christian Temperance League in Tokyo, assures me that the Japanese equiva- 
lent of our “hangover,” Futsuka Yoi (second day drunk) is some 2,000 years old! 

* This superstition is, of course, simply a specific application of the principles of sympathetic magic 
(for a full discussion of which see J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, abridged edition [New York, 
1956], pp. 12-52). As far back as the first century A. D., Pliny (Natural History, Book xxix, Ch. 5) 
referred to the custom of curing a dog bite by burning “the haires of the same mad dogg’s tail and 
conveighing their ashes handsomely in some tent of lint into the wound.” That the practice is still 
current is testified by Vance Randolph (Ozark Superstitions [New York, 1947], p. 142): “‘A hair of 
the dog that bit you,’ in the Ozarks, does not mean simply a morning shot of whiskey to cure a 
hangover. People actually do swallow hair from a dog that has bitten them.” Similarly, Newbell 
Niles Puckett (Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro [Chapel Hill, N. C., 1926], pp. 299-300) reports: 
“For a dog bite, bind on some of the hair of the dog that bit you. In Devonshire there is apparently 
a somewhat similar belief since they believe that if anyone is bitten by a viper, the best cure is to 
kill the viper and to apply his fat to the bitten place.” The same motif and variations of it may 
be found in Ray B. Browne, (Popular Beliefs and Practices from Alabama [University of California, 
1958], items 1616-20), Harry Hyatt (Folk-lore from Adams County, Illinois [New York, 1935], items 
4530-34), The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 1, 148 (Durham, 1952) in- 
cludes an additional bibliography of seven references to the motif. See also D2161.4.10.3 and ff. in 
Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, 6 v. (Bloomington, 1955-1958). 

*It is not, so far as I can see, possible to determine when the transition was made from the literal 
use of “a hair of the dog” to the more sophisticatedly symbolical use. It does seem quite evident, 
however, that the literal came first, and not, as Francis Bradley believes, the other way around. Speak- 
ing of “The hair of the dog is good for the bite,” Bradley says (“South Carolina Proverbs,” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, I [1937], 62.), “Usually used of a person who takes a drink of whiskey in the 
morning after a drinking bout. Now [my italics], however, of a much wider application. . . . 
Dr. P. Wardlaw reports a Negro who took the proverb literally and actually applied the hair of a 
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dog to the wound.” It would, indeed, be curious if not unique to find a quite sophisticated practice 
or belief devolving to its literal level! In any case, I have been able to trace the expression in its 
hangover sense back no further than 1546 when it was included in John Heywood’s A Dialogue 
Conteinyng The Nomber in Effect of All the Prouverbes in the English Tongue (reprinted by the 
Spenser Society, London, 1864), p. 37: “I pray thee leat me and my felow haue a heare of the dog 
that bote us last night.’”” Burton E, Stevenson in his compendious Home Book of Proverbs (New 
York, 1948) p. 1051, lists “Is he going to take a hair of the dog that bit him” from Rabelais’ Panta- 
gruel, Bk. V. Ch. 46 (actually it is spoken by Friar John in Ch. 47), and gives the date as 1552. In 
reality, Bk. V of Gargantua and Pantagruel was not published until 1565; however, Rabelais died in 
1553, so one must assume the expression (prendre du poil de la béte) was current in France at that 
time. It occurs frequently in literature thereafter (i.e., Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fayre, Act I, 
“Twas a hot night with some of us last night, John. Shall we pluck a hair of the same wolf today 
...” Jonathan Swift, A Proposal for Correcting the English Tongue, “Polite Conversations,” dia- 
logue II, “Why indeed it [Derbyshire ale] is apt to fox one; but our way is to take a hair of the same 
dog next morning.” Charles Dickens, Barnaby Rudge, Ch. lii, “Put a good face upon it and drink 
again, Another hair of that dog that bit you, Captain.”) And in the twentieth century, the expres- 
sion has become so closely associated with the hangover that its original meaning no longer exists 
for the general public. Of course, the expression in the more sophisticated sense is not limited to 
hangovers caused by overindulgence in hard drink; it also has been applied to the cure for over- 
indulgence in romance, among other things. In as prosaic a source as a column in The Detroit Free 
Press (“Talk of the Day,” 3 November 1888) is found the following coiloquy: “Hello, De Smith! 
You're looking better than I expected. I understand you were completely crushed by that love 
affair. How did you recover?” De Smith: “Hair of the dog that bit me. Fell in love with another 
girl.” This concept, if not the exact phraseology, goes back at least to Shakespeare, where Benvolio 
says to Romeo (Romeo and Juliet, I, ii, 46 ff.), “Tut, man one fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is less’ned by another’s anguish;/ Turn giddy and be holp by backward turning; 
One desperate grief cures by another's languish. / Take thou some new infection to thy eye,/ And 
the rank poison of the old will die.” 

*It is interesting to note the relatively high percentage of cures in this section which suggest the 
use of fish (1.5, 1.13, and 1.32 through 1.38). Of course fish, especially shellfish, has traditionally been 
considered an aphrodisiac. Frigga, the Nordic goddess of fertility and marriage, was closely associated 
in the pagan mind with fish, and she was honored each Friday (the day named after her) with great 
offerings of them. While this in itself is not especially noteworthy, it may become so when one re- 
marks that nineteen of the cures in this collection have sex as a motif. (See section 7.) 

®In his recent bestseller, Folk Medicine (New York, 1958), D. C. Jarvis discusses honey at great 
length as almost a panacea, so it is of perhaps no particular significance that he refers to its use 
(pp. 176-77) in connection with the hangover. 

*1I am indebted to Myron Lieberman, of Wayne State University, for drawing my attention to this 
item which appeared in a novel he was reviewing for the Detroit Times. I include it here primarily 
because of its ritualistic overtone (see note 10). While an investigation of hangover lore as it appears 
in literature would make an interesting study in itself, it is beyond the scope of this paper. 

7 Tomato juice as a cure for the hangover is the one remedy almost everyone has heard of; conse- 
quently, it would be highly redundant to list separately each contribution of “drink tomato juice.” 
However, it might be significant to observe here, inasmuch as tomato juice in relationship to the 
hangover takes such high precedence over the more conventionally consumed breakfast juices, i.e., 
grapefruit, orange, and others, that the tradition of usage breeding itself is in operation, unless one 
were moved to speculate that color (from the purely psychological standpoint) or chemical con- 
sistency (from the purely physiological standpoint) were involved. In any case, there is a larger 
problem involved here for the collector, a problem in fact which reaches to the very heart of collect- 
ing technique. When, as in the case at hand, the collector is dealing with a specific facet of folk 
remedy, he must determine how best as regards each individual informant (or potential informant) 
to elicit available material. This may be done in any of several ways. The most direct and usually 
satisfactory method is to ask the subject at hand what the best way to cure a hangover is and to follow 
up in accordance with the reply given him. A typical interview would follow a pattern something 
like this. I enter a tavern, sit at the bar and order a glass of beer. The man sitting next to me is 
drinking a highball. I turn to him and ask, 

“Say, what's good to cure a hangover; you got any idea?’ 
“How bad a one you got?” 


“Well, not too bad, but bad enough.” 

“What did you get it on?” 

“Does that matter?” 

“Well, it all depends. It’s best to stick with what you were drinking.” 
“You mean the only way to cure it is to start drinking again?” 
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“Well, that’s what I say; some people swear by bitters and soda.” 

“Have you ever heard of anything else?” 

“Oh, there are lots of ‘em; everybody's got his own.” 

“Such as?” 

“God, I don’t know, there are so many of ’em.” 

“How about anything to eat?” 

“If you’ve got a bad one, you wouldn’t be able to hold anything down. I've heard rare beef is 
the best.” 

“How about juice or something like that?” 

“Naw, that won’t do you any good!” 

“You ever heard of taking tomato juice?” 

“They say that helps. Some put Tabasco in it. But if you really want to knock it, put a couple 
jiggers of Vodka in it. But you're better off sticking with the beer if that’s what you got that 
way on.” 

“Well, actually, I was drinking whiskey.” 

“Then there’s only one thing in God’s world that’s going to help you, and that’s a straight shot 
of whatever brand you were drinking; you might as well forget about that beer.” 

Now, the problem for the collector is to distinguish between what he has pumped from the in- 
formant and what he has led him to say. Certainly this informant has not given tomato juice as a 
cure, even though he has heard of its use. Stretching a point, one might say he has given tomato 
juice with Tabasco sauce; however, to stretch a point farther than I would care to do, or have done, 
in this collection, would be to list him as having done so. Over fifty of the listed informants men- 
tioned tomato juice as a cure. I have included only four of those items here (2.1, 2.2, 2.6, 2.8); how- 
ever, I have included all of the variants (2.9, 2.12, etc.). 

* This curious belief that there somewhere exists an exact element or formula which in some 
magical fashion will cure the hangover instantaneously is an underlying motif in many of the items 
in this collection (c.f. 8.9 and 8.10). 

* Thirteen informants mentioned milk as a cure. 

%” The aspect of ritual with its emphasis upon exact procedure and measurement is common in 
more or less degree to most of the cures (cf. particularly 1.45, 4.7, 5.22, 6.3, 7.7, 8.3, 10.5, 11.29). The 
Babylonian Talmud, “Shabbath” (translated by I. Epstein, London, 1938), pp. 316-17, offers an 


interesting illustration of the highly ritualistic procedures followed to cure drunkenness and hang- 
overs. 


" This cure is equally as common as tomato juice. Over fifty informants mentioned it. 

2 Seven informants mentioned this cure. 

% This is a frequently mentioned cure, especially among bartenders. Nineteen informants, sixteen 
of whom were bartenders, mentioned it. 

“In relation to this and the following eighteen cures, it is interesting to note what Benjamin Karp, 
Chief Psychotherapist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., has to say on the general sub- 
ject in his book The Hangover (Charles T Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1957): “The increased sexual 
desire ‘The morning after’ a night of alcoholic dissipation is a phenomenon common to a number 
of other alcoholic cases. . . . This heightened sexual sensitivity, therefore, appears to be a rather 
typical feature of the hangover (p. 66).” See also pp. 49 f., 173, 231 f., 235, 273 £., and 429 f. of the 
same work for occurrences of masturbation, fellatio and cunnilingus in relationship to the hangover. 


Wayne State University FRANK M. PAULSEN 
Detroit, Michigan 
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FOLKLORE IN NORTH AMERICA 


Selected Papers from the American Anthropologist, 1888-1920. Edited by Frederica 
de Laguna for the American Anthropological Association, with an essay on “The 
Beginnings of Anthropology in America” by A. Irving Hallowell. (Evanston, 
Ill. and Elmsford, N. Y.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1960. Pp. x + 930, selected bibli- 
ography, photographs, index. $8.00 [$6.80 to members of AAA]}.) 


The long association of anthropologists in the American Folklore Society goes 
back to 1888, the year that both the American Anthropologist and the JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE were first issued. Until 1940 most ethnologists adhered to both 
societies and contributed to both journals, and a fair number of folklorists read the 
American Anthropologist. To the extent that this is still true, the only problems 
for newcomers to both fields are the want of a file of both journals and a guide to 
the more important articles. The first need can no longer be met outside of the 
older libraries. But de Laguna has supplied both needs for anthropology in the 
present volume, enabling the student, whatever his background, to approach the 
heart of the anthropological tradition in this country with confidence that he has 
the best of it, economically, within stiff covers. 

The selection of the forty-seven most important articles from the first thirty-two 
years of the journal’s publication has been achieved brilliantly with the assistance 
of a committee of Bryn Mawr students, and while each of us has his favorites, I 
certainly would have included most of these articles as representative of the axiom 
that a science is what its practitioners do best. I should venture to say that the level 
attained during the years 1912-1920 is seldom reached today, and now with six 
issues a year to choose from, I should hesitate to select from the past decade contri- 
butions having the classical quality of the group of papers that were prepared for 
the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists that a World War cancelled, 
but which appeared in 1914 jointly in our two journals, and were afterward re- 
printed by Stechert as Anthropology in North America. 

Not all of the selections are of comparable interest to folklorists. But no one who 
is curious about intellectual history should miss Frederica de Laguna’s insightful 
essays introducing the seven sections of the collection or the ninety-page historical 
treatise which Hallowell has written especially for this volume on “The Beginnings 
of Anthropology in America.” The latter is quite the best treatment of the subject, 
devoting separate sections to its principal fields, of which linguistics and ethnology 
have much in common historically with folklore. It was the pioneer ethnologist 
Schoolcraft who in the 1820's discovered that the Ojibwa had an intellectual life, 
consisting of traditional oral narratives, and he sought to ascertain how far similar 
tales could be traced among North American tribes, even asking whether such traits 
might be present in South America! And this was twenty years before Thoms coined 
the term “folk-lore,” and it was fifty years before Leland published his Algonquin 
Legends of New England in 1885 (pp. 43-46). 

An accomplished fieldworker in both archeology and ethnology, Frederica de 
Laguna must also be a great teacher, judging by these brilliant insights: that stu- 
dents coming into linguistic studies for the first time get an intellectual charge from 
Sapir’s “Preliminary report on the language and mythology of the Upper Chinook,” 
written when he was only twenty-one; that Boas in 1889 anticipated the discovery 
of phonemes (‘On alternating sounds”); in noting the strong emphasis of folklore 
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in early ethnographic studies; in noting the importance of the American Indian in 
the development of anthropology in the United States; and in observing that they 
were not only “subjects of ethnographic research, but that they themselves were 
collaborators in these studies” (p. 453). 

Ethnography, or the description of cultures in time and space, has been the core 
of anthropology. In the study of American Indian cultures and societies, folkloristic 
materials—myths, tales, ceremonialism, and signs governing activities—have 
afforded the richest body of data for analysis and for the investigation of problems. 
Thus in the exploration of the origin of the American Indian and the connections 
of his languages and cultures with those of Siberia, Boas instructed his fieldworkers 
both on the Northwest Coast and in northeast Siberia to collect myths and tales for 
comparative purposes. Besides his own contributions, the huge memoirs of Bogoras 
and Jochelson, who had commenced their work as political exiles, were preceded 
by the appearance of ethnographic sketches on “The Chuckchi of Northeastern 
Asia” (pp. 476-504) and ‘“The Mythology of the Koryak” (pp. 747-759). An example 
of the then current concern with the relationship of oral history to tradition, in 
which Swanton and Dixon shared and about which Lowie caviled, is Emmons’ 
“Native account of the meeting between La Perouse and the Tlingit” (pp. 760-764). 
But Boas made the great effort in Tsimshian Mythology (1916) to demonstrate how 
folklore and mythology mirror the native’s own view of his culture and so reveal 
his inner life, and Barbeau wrote a masterful review, criticizing Boas’ failure to 
distinguish public and privileged sources among his informants (pp. 766-781). 

On rereading these sketches and de Laguna’s introduction to “Legend and Myth” 
(pp. 744-745), the reviewer senses that these ethnologists at the turn of the century 
approached folklore as scientists, that they were not the least parochial in ethno- 
graphic specialization or national view, that they would consequently have no sym- 
pathy with “American Folklore” as such, that they were simply scholars working 
with a body of material and applying what methods they could devise to analyze it 
and solve historical problems, that they used critically whatever comparative 
material from adjacent areas came to hand in whatever language, and that they 
knew what scholars were doing elsewhere in the world with similar problems and 
different bodies of literature. Beyond the reflection of culture in folklore, they knew 
as ethnologists that their most important task was to understand “the processes by 
which the elements of culture, including mythology, are shaped by each people.” 
Certainly M. E. Opler, in the application of the theory of themes to cultural 
analysis, and Jacobs, in his study of style in Chinook literature (1959), and Vogt’s 
exploration with hydrologists into the phenomenon of “water witching,” come to 
mind as instances of contemporary anthropologists who make rigorous use of folk- 
lore materials to advance our understanding of human behavior. 

Ceremonialism and religion lie close to the heart of folklore, and JAF has afforded 
space to these topics as well as to myth and ritual. Particularly pleasing is the re- 
printing of J. N. B. Hewitt’s discovery of non-animate supernatural in the Iroquois’ 
concept of orenda. In confirming Marrett’s theory, Hewitt of the Smithsonian, who 
was himself a native Tuscarora and unusually perceptive in religious matters, was 
quickly substantiated by Alice Fletcher among the Omaha, and by the native Algon- 
quian scholar William Jones. These discoveries were summarized by Radin in JAF 
(XXVII [1914], 335-373) and by Lowie in a parallel article, “Ceremonialism in 
North America” (pp. 686-715), which introduces the idea of pattern as it governs 
program and content of a cultural complex. There follows a review of Durkheim’s 
famous treatise on The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (1912) by A. A. Golden- 
weiser, whom Sapir regarded as the ablest anthropological critic of his generation. 
I recall a tutorial in which Sapir impressed his student with the importance of read- 
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ing theoretical works and reviewing for the journals by observing that scholarly 
reputations might rest on reviews. 

It was Goldenweiser, moreover, as de Laguna observes in the preface to the final 
section on “Method and Theory of Ethnology,” who had identified Franz Boas with 
the folk concept of the culture-hero among anthropological personnel: “This should 
remind us that the culture hero is largely a fictitious character to whose genius and 
powers are ascribed the cumulative discoveries and inventions of generations. , .” 
(p. 783). 

A selected bibliography on the history of anthropology in America concludes this 
useful volume. 


Would not the position of folklore be enhanced by a similar critical anthology 
of JAF? 


New York State Museum WILLIAM N. FENTON 
Albany, New York 


Cochiti. A New Mexico Pueblo, Past and Present. By Charles H. Lange. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 618, preface, tables, photographs, 
line drawings, appendices, bibliography, index, maps. $10.00.) 


This volume, attractively printed and illustrated, is an excellent addition to 
Pueblo studies generally, and particularly to the work with Keresan-speaking 
Pueblos of Elsie Clews Parsons, Esther Goldfrank, Leslie White, and Florence 
Hawley Ellis. Our knowledge of Keresan Pueblo Culture has been substantially 
increased. For Cochiti, specifically, Dr. Lange has added to and successfully inte- 
grated into his present work earlier studies of the Pueblo by Adolph F. Bandelier, 


Father Noél Dumarest, Frederick Starr, Esther S. Goldfrank, Ruth Benedict and 
Franz Boas. 

Lange’s study is essentially a detailed description of Cochiti Pueblo. He is 
cautious in making interpretations beyond the limits of the community, and the 
rich materials he provides tempt the comparativist to seek parallels and/or differ- 
ences with other Pueblo communities. Perhaps in future publications Lange will 
make these comparisons and thus give us a better understanding of Keresan and 
Pueblo culture in general. We now have a large number of individual Pueblo 
studies, and an overall comparative study, such as Elsie Clews Parsons’ Pueblo 
Indian Religion, now more than two decades old, is sorely needed. 

The present review is concerned primarily with Lange’s description and analysis 
of Cochiti ceremonial life and organization. Here, as with other aspects of Cochiti 
society and culture, Lange has presented his description in historical terms, ena- 
bling us to see the changes which have occurred in the Pueblo. Despite long contact 
with Spanish-Americans and Anglos and the influence of Western economy, re- 
ligion and schools, it is remarkable how the Cochiti have kept an essentially in- 
digenous ceremonial life intact. As might be expected in view of long-term contact, 
Spanish rather than Anglo influences are strongest in ceremonial life, yet the 
Cochiti have been selective in what they have borrowed and integrated from 
Spanish Catholicism. The core of Cochiti religion and ceremonialism remains 
distinctive and, as with other Rio Grande Pueblo Indians, the Cochiti have 
guarded against too much proliferation of Spanish-Catholic elements. Farming 
activities have diminished as participation in a cash economy and wage work have 
increased. There is also a strong “progressive” faction whose members have dis- 
couraged and maligned ceremonial beliefs and activities. Yet despite these corrod- 
ing influences, Cochiti ceremonial life remains tremendously rich. The seasonal 
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round of ceremonial activities indicates that the Cochiti are a busy people and the 
indigenous core of ceremonialism remains strong. 

Lange’s material as well as the data of other Keresan Pueblo scholars reveal a 
general shift of ceremonial responsibilities from clans to esoteric associations or 
societies. Thus membership in the medicine and clown associations determines 
ceremonial and political leadership at present, whereas formerly (and still in the 
Western Pueblos) clan affiliation was of major importance for these positions. In 
the more strictly social sphere, particularly with respect to socialization, Lange’s 
data indicate that the clan and matrilineal extended family have lost their former 
roles and functions and that socialization is the responsibility of the nuclear family 
and community. On the community level the non-kin ceremonial moieties (Pump- 
kin and Turquoise) keep up the seasonal round of ceremonial activities. 

It is unlikely that the changes apparent in the ceremonial area of Keresan society 
and culture, and particularly at Cochiti, are to be attributed solely to increasing 
contact with European culture. Cochiti and Keresans generally have had consider- 
able contact with clan-less Tanoan Pueblos, especially with the Tewa with whom 
there have been many intermarriages. Tewa ceremonial organization is imbedded 
in non-kin associations, kinship is reckoned bilaterally and the nuclear family is 
the primary unit of socialization. The most important over-all community features 
of Tewa ceremonial organization are the moieties and the political-ceremonial 
moiety associations, one for each moiety. The parallels between Cochiti and the 
Tewa Pueblos in the area of ceremonialism are so many that Tewa influences, 
rather than Spanish or Anglo contacts, appear to be crucial factors in explaining 
major ceremonial shifts. 

In other areas of change and loss, Spanish and Anglo influences are indisputable; 
Lange has documented these modifications admirably. 

Lange’s study has been improved by the rich materials provided in the form of 
appendices. Here are census data, ceremonial membership lists and other statistical 
information which will prove valuable as comparative materials for other studies 
on the Pueblos. The inclusion of Gertrude P. Kurath’s Cochiti Dance and Song 
and a note on Cochiti Linguistics by J. R. Fox have helped considerably in enrich- 
ing the study. 

This is a volume which belongs on the shelf of every student of Southwestern 
ethnology, folklore and history. It is a study which Pueblo scholars will need to 
consider every time they write a comparative study. 


University of Arizona Epwarpb P. Dozier 
Tucson, Arizona 


FOLKLORE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Now We Are Civilized, A Study of the World View of the Zapotec Indians of Mitla, 
Oaxaca. By Charles M. Leslie. (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xvi + 108, illustrations, epilogue, appendix, notes, literature cited, index. 
$3.95.) 


In 1953-54 the author of this little volume spent a year in the Zapotec community 
which Elsie Clews Parsons made anthropologically famous by the publication of 
her Mitla, Town of the Souls (1936). He purposely selected a town whose general 
ethnography had already been recorded so that he could devote his full time to 
the study of the world view of the Zapotecs. Leslie was a student of the late Robert 
Redfield and quite explicitly approached his field research with Redfield’s con- 
ception of world view as well as his deep concern with the “art of social science.” 
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The research was sponsored in part by the Redfield and Milton Singer program 
for the comparative study of cultures and civilizations. 

The book is notable in three respects: (1) it is brief; (2) it is beautifully written 
in a very graceful style; (3) it does not succeed in communicating more than a few 
tantalizing glimpses of the world view of the Zapotecs who live in Mitla. I am in 
favor of brevity—many of our writings have been tediously long—but it seems to 
me that Leslie’s chapters end just as he is beginning to get into his subject matter. 
For example, “History and Myth” is given eight and one-half pages; “Witchcraft 
and Laughter” is wrapped up in seven pages. 

He is clearly a student of world view with fresh ideas and insights, and he makes 
interesting use of concepts drawn from such scholars as Trilling, Coleridge, Berg- 
son, Huizinga and Tawney. 

But the final product is disappointing largely because he provides us only with 
a series of vignettes rather than a penetrating description and analysis of Zapotec 
world view. Leslie himself was worried about this problem, for he adds an 
appendix on “The Comic Muse in Cultural Anthropology” in which he states that 
“this study of Mitla may get called unscientific.” He goes on to provide his views 
on “Science and Art,” how the best anthropological books are good reading, how 
the best scientific work is frequently the best literature. I agree. And I am not 
saying that Leslie’s book is “‘unscientific.” Rather, I think that the problem lies in 
the lack of a penetration and more sustained following through on the various 
threads that compose a world view in the manner that is more nearly achieved by 
Edmund Wilson’s treatment of the Zufi in Red, Black, Blond, and Olive. 

I suspect from recent field experience I have had with Indians in the neighbor- 
ing state of Chiapas that one of the difficulties was that Leslie had insufficient con- 
trol of the Indian language. He states quite frankly that “Most adults in Mitla 
spoke Spanish, and we learned to use only a few phrases of the Zapotec dialect of 
the town” (p. x). He does not tell us in the book, but from brief visits to Mitla in 
recent years, I have the impression that the overwhelming number of Mitlefios still 
use Zapotec as their primary language. If this is the case, I do not think anyone 
can go very far in the study of world view without some real control of the native 
language. In Chiapas we did not begin to understand the world view so long as 
we worked in Spanish; it was only after several seasons of work and some com- 
mand of Tzotzil that we began to get beyond the vague translations of complex 
Indian concepts into Spanish concepts like “alma,” “diablo,” and “brujo.” There 
is no comparison between the richness and complexity of the data we are now 
obtaining and the earlier data we collected in Spanish. If my hunch is correct, I 
think still another field trip to Mitla is in order, either by Professor Leslie or one 
of his students, to work on problems of world view in the Zapotec language and to 
build upon the genuinely novel ideas and insights that Leslie has provided in this 
volume. Readers of this journal will be especially interested in his ideas on “His- 
tory and Myth” in which he gives an all too brief, but brilliant description of the 
emergence of a myth that nicely dramatizes the social transformation that has 
occurred in Mitla in recent years. 


Harvard Uniwwersity Evon Z. Voct 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Cuentos Folkloricos de la Argentina. _ Primera serie. Introducion, clasifcacion y 
notas por Susana Chertudi. (Buenos Aires, Instituto Nacional de Filolgia y 
Folklore, 1960. Pp. 255.) 
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Cuentos Folkloricos de Chile. Tomo I. By Yolando Pino Saavedra. (Santiago de 
Chile, 1960. Pp. 420.) 


These two volumes, arriving almost the same day, represent a great advance in 
the study of the folktale in South America. When Hansen issued his index of the 
tales of Spanish America, he had access to a really very small collection of tales 
from either Argentina or Chile. These two books, both of which represent only the 
first volume of a forthcoming series, have histories considerably different from each 
other. 

The tales of Chile were all collected within the last twelve years. Pino Saavedra 
began to make field studies about 1948 and in the course of time uncovered many 
excellent sources of the folktale. He is well acquainted with the technical literature 
concerning folktales, so that every number is thoroughly annotated according to 
the international system. 

The Argentine collection is to a large extent based on a program of folklore in- 
vestigation carried on thirty years ago under the direction of Ricardo Rojos. The 
collections then made, although well indexed, have not been generally available 
to investigators. We can therefore welcome the appearance of this Argentine col- 
lection. It is well edited and gives promise of much interesting new material in the 
future. 


Indiana University STITH THOMPSON 
Bloomington, Indiana 


BALLAD AND SONG 


Ancient Ballads, Traditionally Sung in New England. From the Helen Hartness 
Flanders Ballad Collection, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. Com- 
piled and edited by Helen Hartness Flanders, with critical analyses by Tristram 
P. Coffin, and music annotations by Bruno Nettl. Correlated with the numbered 
Francis James Child Collection. Ballads 1-51. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1960. Pp. 343, geographical index. $10.00.) 


To recent notable contributions to Child ballad studies (including two new 
Library of Congress albums of recordings by traditional singers) must now be 
welcomed the assembling of the 490 Child ballad texts and their 262 tunes in Mrs. 
Flanders’ 9,000-item archive, the extraordinary range of which we have already 
sampled in the 99 variants of over 40 ballads in her previous publications. Com- 
ments by MacEdward Leach on previous ballad collections, by Mrs. Flanders on 
the nature of the archive, and by Bruno Nettl on the problems of the musical editor 
introduce the ballads themselves, each accompanied by Nettl’s tune analysis and 
Tristram Coffin’s compact and bibliographically rich headnotes, often containing 
new, or unusual, or freshly interpreted matter. Since it is not always clear as to 
which of their statements refer to the whole collection, and which to this volume, 
my somewhat arithmetical remarks, with their occasional reference to ballads to 
come, may need future correction. 

Volume I contains 133 texts and 93 tunes for 23 of the first 51 ballads. Apparently 
full coverage is to be given to all Flanders-Child items: ballads are reprinted, and 
even such fragments as two lines from ‘“Willie’s Lyke-Wake” appear. On the other 
hand, some texts appear “‘as sung,” and the tunes, if they were noted, are not given. 
The inclusion from The Charms of Melody (Dublin, 1824) of two ballads never 
recovered from tradition—“Willie’s Lady” and “The Boy and the Mantle”— is 
defended on the ground that they may help to identify secondary forms if they 
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should turn up. “The Bold Soldier” as a form of “Erlinton” and “The Half-Hitch” 
as a treatment of the Loathly Lady theme in “The Marriage of Sir Gawain” are 
given Child-status, as are the “Billy-Magee-Magaw” parodies of “The Twa 
Corbies.”” There are several sets, of course, of the riddle ballads, of “Lady Isabel 
and the Elf-Knight,” “The Two Sisters,’ and “Lord Randal,” the last-named 
showing confusion in two instances with “Billy Boy.” Special interest will attach 
to such rare finds as the unique “St. Stephen and Herod”; to a Polish “Two Sisters” ; 
to an “Edward,” “Half-Hitch,” “Cruel Brother,” and “Broomfield Hill” (with 
the “wager” verses) unique to New England; to a “Hind Horn” known in Canada 
and Maine but not elsewhere in America; to an “Old Bangum” retaining courtly 
memories from “Sir Lionel”; and to a “Lizie Wan” so far found only in the South. 

Closeness to printed sources, possibly a regional feature, is apparent in some 
repertoires—that of George Edwards, for instance, whose “St. Stephen” is remi- 
niscent of Child’s single text, and whose rare “John Thomson and the Turk” and 
fragment from “The Rose of England” have been printed.’ His “Edward” form of 
“The Two Brothers” is unique. The closeness of the Scottish Mrs. Burditt’s “Wife 
of Usher's Well” to Child’s Scottish “A” text has been noted.? The many fine songs 
of Mrs. Ellen Sullivan (six in this volume, including the unique “Broomfield 
Hill”) were remembered from an Irish childhood. Miss Edith Ballinger Price of 
Newport, R. I., the contributor of “The Cruel Brother,” “The Two Sisters” (identi- 
cal with Lucy Broadwood’s in English County Songs) and “Edward,” all unique to 
New England, has cleared up, in a recent letter to this reviewer, the mystery of the 
last-named ballad, which Mrs. Flanders headnotes as “learned about 1910 when 
a small child from the singing of a friend in Amherst, Mass.” (p. 209). In 1927, 
not in 1910, nor at Amherst where she has never been, Miss Price first heard the 
song at a summer school of the Country Dance Society, and her “Edward” “is 
nothing in the world but the Cecil Sharp ‘D’ version,”* with variations due to 
imperfect memory. She has already protested to Mrs. Flanders the inclusion in 
Ballads Migrant in New England and on the Middlebury record of this ballad, 
which since its appearance has mystified us by turning up in New England, so like 
Sharp’s atypical version but years before his collection was published. 

As in all traditional song, final judgment of the musical value of the tunes must 
wait for access to more of the actual recordings than have so far been released; for 
here the singer’s rhythmic freedom and subordination of clichés and formulae to 
the demands of the song as a whole are more subtle than the most systematic tran- 
scription can show. 

Nett] patterns his analysis of the tunes somewhat after Schinhan and Herzog,‘ 
according to linear structure, rhythm, contour, scale, and melodic relationships, 
admitting that his findings are tentative, in view of the unsolved problems of 
chance resemblances, genetic relationship, obvious borrowings, and stylistic homo- 
geneity. Over half the tunes belong to Child's first hundred ballads, only a few to 
his second, more again to his third. This volume, then, is musically rich. The 
Flanders collection has tunes for 70 Child ballads, outnumbering Sharp’s 45 and 
the 48 in the Frank C. Brown Collection; for Child’s first hundred Sharp has 
more variants than Flanders, and for Child’s third hundred Flanders has more 
than Sharp; Sharp has more variants for a given tune, and Flanders more distinct 
tunes for a given ballad. There are few pentatonic tunes, and in a heptatonic 138 
out of the total 262, 88 are identified as major, 22 as Mixolydian, 13 each as Dorian 
and Aeolian, and two as Lydian. Melodic intervals are small, and the average range 
is an octave or a major ninth. Nettl does not consider melody-text relationships 
(e.g. a “Bailiff’s Daughter” tune and verses for “Lady Isabel’) nor does he always 
indicate echoes from other sources. 
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The publication within a few months of each other of Flanders-Child 1-51 and 
Bronson-Child 1-53° raises the question of duplication. Of the 93 tunes in Flanders 
Volume I, however, Bronson includes only 25, previously printed. Nettl says his 
discussion of melodic relationships is ‘in a sense made obsolete” by Bronson’s, 
whose classification he follows where possible. Evidence from Flanders Volume I 
would seem to indicate that future comparative study of ballad questions will need 
not only Bronson’s placing of the Flanders ballads within his greater scope and 
thorough discussion of tune-cum-text, but also the additional regional examples 
now accessible to scholars, in the series coming from the Flanders Archive. 


NOTES 

'H. H. Flanders, Ballads Migrant in New England (New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953), 
p. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 64; also LP Record, New England Folk Song Series 1, issued by Middlebury College. 

‘Cecil Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 1 (London, 1932), 47; and 
American-English Folk Songs, \st Series (New York, G. Schirmer, 1918). 

* Jan P. Schinhan, in The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, 1V (Durham, 
1952), and George Herzog, “Song,” in The Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 
Il (New York, 1951). 

5B. H. Bronson, The Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads, 1 (Princeton, 1959). 


Wellesley, Massachusetts EVELYN K. WELLS 


The English Carol. By Erik Routley. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 272, appendices, annotated bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


Dr. Routley’s book is mainly a series of appreciative glosses on The Oxford Book 


of Carols. Persons interested in comparative hymnology may find his comments 
valuable; folklorists, particularly students of folksong, will find them exasperating. 
For Routley has written very superficially on most of the matters he treats and 
airily resolves problems whose dimensions he clearly has never grasped. 

The first section, on the medieval manuscript carol, accepts R. L. Greene’s theory 


that the carols were “popular by destination,” written by clerics for popular con- 
sumption. Are these carols then sanctifications of popular dance songs? Or was the 
genre an original creation of clerical vulgarisateurs and without popular proto- 
types? Could there have been learned prototypes? Although Routley has a section 
of medieval church processions and relates the carols to processional dance, he is 
unaware of Margit Sahlin’s revolutionary study of the carole (lately extended by 
R. H. Robbins to the medieval English carol) which argues that the caroles derive 
from Latin processional hymns. 

But Routley’s main concern is the latter-day carol, songs of the type of “Down 
in Yon Forest” and “The First Nowell.” These are traditional; they are folksongs. 
Routley calls them “ballad-carols,” and indeed a few of them, like “The Carnal 
and the Crane,” are ballads both in form and provenance; but later Routley applies 
the term to any carol picked up in tradition even if it has no formal relation to 
the traditional ballad, and this is unfortunate. It is also unfortunate that in his 
discussion of the traditional ballad stanza, which he reads as a fourteener couplet, 
Dr. Routley uses as an example “Mary Ambree,” for the anapestic movement ol 
Elderton’s broadside is hardly typical of the traditional ballad. Cecil Sharp frankly 
patched his traditional carols with phrases from broadside copies, implying thereby 
that he felt the traditional carols were closely dependent on printed versions. It 
would have been interesting to have Routley’s views on the broadside’s influence 
on carol tradition. 
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Routley, however, seems not to be clear on how the broadside and garland press 
functioned. The “excellent” carol “All ye who are to mirth inclined” he puts down 
as “originally recorded in 1631.” 

Its kinship with the ballads, at least in outward style, is probably due to the fact that the book 
where it is first found, The Garland of Good-will, is an enlarged edition of a book originally 
published in 1593 by . . . Deloney, who himself was a ballad-writer. He did not write these lines, 


but they would only have been thought fit to stand in an enlarged and posthumous edition of 
Deloney’s collection had they been written in something like his style. 


The last sentence is contradicted by the fact that poems that resemble nothing 
Deloney wrote, poems now attributed to Raleigh, Oxford and Shakespeare, and “A 
Farewell to Love,” which William Byrd had set as a madrigal in 1588, also appear 
in the 1631 garland. Garlands were notorious for their miscellaneousness. The pas- 
sage taken as a whole implies that the nature of this carol was determined by the 
accident of its publication—strange logic! And how does Routley know that the 
carol was “originally recorded in 1631"? The Deloney garland was registered in 
1593; 1631 is merely the date of the earliest extant edition. Could the carol not 
have appeared in a pre-1631 edition? 

In his comments on folksong, Routley is most unhappy. He considers the Wes- 
leyan hymns “the folk-song of Evangelism” (p. 144); England learned from 
Lutheran Germany in the nineteenth century “the techniques of modern religious 
folk-song”’ (p. 191); and the modern Christmas carol, however late or learned its 
composition, is “folk-song for one week in the year” (p. 233). “America’s true carols 
are, of course, the negro spirituals” (p. 220), and on the same page we learn that 
“America has not lived long enough as a nation to find a folk-song of its own, unless 
we are to judge that ragtime and its descendants are indeed the folk-song of 
America.” In his quest for other types of folksong with which to compare the carols, 
Routley decides that the cardinal mark of “real folk-song” is that it is “world- 
affirming,” and with this criterion as his guide determines that the only folksongs 
extant are nursery rhymes, sea shanties and unprintable social songs (pp. 275 ff.). 

After so many harsh words, it is but fair to say that it is only the folklore side of 
Routley’s book that cannot be praised. His sorting among tunes shows that he is 
possessed of exquisite musical tact; he is ingenious in his tune detective work; and 
his comments on carol words are always sensitive and convincing. Routley speaks 
so authoritatively and well on the hymns that one feels it a pity that he did not 
make a more thorough study of folk poetry before he sat down to write on the 
carols. 


Claremont Graduate School ALBERT B. FRIEDMAN 
Claremont, California 


FOLK BELIEF AND PRACTICE 
Sociological Studies of Health and Sickness: A Source Book for the Health Profes- 
sions. Edited by Dorrian Apple. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1960. Pp. x + 350, preface, annotated bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


This compilation of previously published readings brings together twenty-two 
articles typical of current “social-science-in-medicine” research. The editor man- 
aged to group these rather disparate contributions under four headings: “The 
Recognition of Need for Health Care” (this rubric includes several studies on the 
theme of folk vs. scientific medicine), “The Patient’s Point of View” (mental 
health, emotional problems), ‘Psychosocial Processes in Illness” (two studies of 
alcoholism fall here), and “The Organization of Hospitals.” An introduction, 
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limited to brief summaries of the articles that follow, precedes each section, The 
book ends with an inadequate, superficially annotated bibliography of thirty titles, 
among which one finds Kroeber’s Anthropology and Bowen's Return to Laughter 
but no examples of field studies of medical practices and beliefs. 

It is of course no criticism of a book designed as a reader for “the health pro- 
fessions” that it presents meager pickings for the student of folklore (although even 
with the book’s stated purpose in mind, I would argue for a greater ethnological 
perspective in the material, and perhaps some examples of research motivated by a 
scientific curiosity about the world rather than by the apparent practical problems 
of the moment). Three articles in the first section merit the folklorist’s attention: 
Earl Koos on “Illness in Regionville,’” Ozzie Simmons on “Popular and Modern 
Medicine in Mestizo Communities of Coastal Peru and Chile,” and Harold Gould 
on “The Implications of Technological Change for Folk and Scientific Medicine.” 
Only Simmons’ article, originally published in THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE, includes substantial folklore content, but all three are of interest as studies 
of the significance of popular beliefs to the people who hold them and of the con- 
flict between folk and esoteric elements in a culture. Finally, do not overlook the 
last article in the book by Julius Roth entitled ‘Ritual and Magic in the Control 
of Contagion.” It describes the use of sterile techniques and protective clothing in 
a modern TB hospital. 


Stanford University CHARLES O. FRAKE 
Stanford, California 


PLACE NAMES 


How Come It’s Called That? Place Names in the Big Bend Country. By Virginia 
Madison and Hallie Stillwell. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1958. Pp. 129, acknowledgements, photographs, endpaper maps. $4.25.) 


Place names can be studied in more than one way, and from more than one point 
of view. The questions asked about place names may include the following: who 
gave the name, and under what circumstances; does the name commemorate an 
individual or an ethnic group; does it describe a physiographic feature; was it given 
as the result of an incident which occurred at the place so named; was it transferred 
from another place which previously had that name; what language is it from, 
what does—or did—it mean in that language, and why does it have its present 
pronounciation and spelling; what opinions do the present inhabitants of the region 
hold concerning its origin? The kinds of information necessary to give adequate 
answers to these and other such questions involve knowledge of the geography of 
the place, of the whole history of its human occupation, acquaintanceship with the 
people who currently reside there, and as much familiarity as may be with all the 
languages now and formerly spoken there. Of some place names, particularly in 
the United States, the background can be discovered with relatively little research; 
for many others, however, no amount of careful investigation will ever be able to 
ferret out the answers to all such questions. 

The authors of the book under review are natives or long-time residents of the 
area whose nomenclature they examine. The region is that which lies in west Texas, 
along US highway 90 from Langtry to Valentine and southward to the Mexican 
border along the Rio Grande; it includes the fairly recently established Big Bend 
National Park. As persons thoroughly familiar with this part of the state and with 
many of its present inhabitants, the authors have, by much travel and the interview- 
ing of many people, acquired an intimate knowledge of the traditions which are asso- 
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ciated with the names of its places. This, in the reviewer's opinion, is the principal 
strength of the book. How much research they have done in early documents and 
in Texan and Mexican archives, however, is unclear; occasional reference is made 
to early maps, to articles in magazines and newspapers, and to statements made by 
early residents, surveyors, and railroad men. But there is no bibliography. The re- 
sult of this is that although the stories behind a large portion of the names studied 
may well be the true ones, one can frequently not be sure whether the story followed 
the name or vice versa. What we have is a collection of the Anglo-American lore of 
this district, which in a number of instances has little if any relevance to the names 
(e.g. pp. 49-50, 52, 89ff., 96). This lore, although interesting in itself, and particularly 
so, I imagine, to west Texans, does not necessarily preserve in all cases the true 
histories of the names. 

In this area along the Mexican border we expect to find many place names from 
the Spanish; their proper elucidation would therefore require some familiarity with 
the patterns of name-giving by Spanish speaking Americans and a knowledge of the 
Spanish language which goes beyond the ability to consult a Spanish-English dic- 
tionary. The discussion (pp. 104-105) of the village name Candelaria, which wavers 
between its interpretation as a commemorative or as a descriptive name, disregards 
the fact that the word occurs elsewhere as a place name in Latin America, e.g. in the 
nearby Chihuahua; I think the possibility of a transfer name ought to be considered. 
The same may be true of the village name Porvenir: there is an El Porvenir up the 
Rio Grande on the Mexican side. The lack of place names in this region taken from 
the names of Catholic saints contrasts notably with the pattern in central and eastern 
Texas (San Antonio, San Felipe, San Diego, San Jacinto) and with that in Cali- 
fornia, and no doubt is a reflection of the fact that little or no missionary activity 
took place in the Big Bend area. 

I doubt whether any speaker of Spanish ever used such locutions as Valle de los 
Cienegas (sic, p. 83), Puerta del Camelos (p. 62), or Pena Colorado (pp. 70-1). Such 
forms, when they exist, surely owe their shapes to the distortion of Spanish in the 
mouths of Anglo-Americans, and a comment to that effect is called for. I find the 
grammatically ‘correct Peria Colorada (i.e. “Red,” not “Colored” Rock) on the map 
opposite page 621 in Texas, A Guide to the Lone Star State (New York, 1940). 

The incidence of place names from Indian languages in this region is slight, a 
situation probably to be connected with the fact that those Indians encountered 
here by the first settlers, the Apache and the Comanche, were intrusive nomads and 
raiders. The tribes found by the Spanish explorers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in this area go by such names as Jumano, Suma, Concho, and are supposed, 
largely on circumstantial evidence, to have belonged to the Uto-Aztecan linguistic 
stock. One of these tribelets, which bore a name Chiso (or Chizo) that is documented 
as early as 1645 in Mexican archives' has given its name, not only to the group of 
mountains in the Big Bend country, but also to a ford (Vado de Chizos) in Chihua- 
hua. Not one word of the language of this extinct group has been preserved to us, 
and speculation that the word meant ghosts, goats, or people of the forest (pp. 26-30; 
the Texas guide cited above also gives, p. 623, echo) is therefore otiose. The Chinati 
Mountains are said (p. 105) to derive their name from the Spanish chinati; a mean- 
ing “blackbird” which is given for this I can find in no Spanish dictionary available 
to me. The alternative suggestion, that the word is the personal name of a prominent 
Indian which was applied by the whites to this topographical feature, finds innumer- 
able parallels elsewhere: the Truckee River and the town of Winnemucca in 
Nevada, the town of Joseph in Oregon, and the city of Seattle come to mind. The 
statement of the authors that this name was given “because many blackbirds were 
seen there” is typical of their method. One of the most interesting names is that of 
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Terlingua Creek; the derivation from Spanish tres lenguas is hardly convincing, 
but I have nothing better to offer. A solution, however, would require a presenta- 
tion of the evidence from early maps or other historical records which is here lack- 
ing. 

The conviction which has prompted these rather tart remarks of mine is that 
place name research is a discipline which demands a much more critical sifting of 
the available evidence than is apparent from the pages of this book. The book will 
serve as a useful collection of the lore of the Big Bend country, about its place names 
and other matters; but it cannot be relied upon as a sound study of its toponymy. 


NOTE 


'Carl Sauer, The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Languages in Northwestern Mexico 
(Berkeley, 1934), p. 63. 


University of California M. S. BEELER 
Berkeley, California 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Trends in Content Analysis. Edited by Ithiel de Sola Pool. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1959. “Papers of the Work Conference on Content Analysis of the 
Committee on Linguistics and Psychology, Social Science Research Council,” 
Pp. 244, selective bibliography, name index, subject index. $7.50.) 


This volume has a good deal to interest the folklorist. Two of its seven papers deal 
substantially with folklore, and folklore is cited in or is pertinent to the rest. 

In “Linguistics and Content Analysis” (131-150), Sol Saporta and Thomas A. 
Sebeok outline the principal steps of a statistical contingency analysis for folklore 
texts. The analysis is intended to reveal significant co-occurrences among narrative 
elements. For this purpose, it was found necessary to break down the categories of 
the Thompson Motif-Index into simpler units, since the motif might have built into 
it a relationship between two narrative elements whose co-occurrence in the text as 
a whole was of interest. The two authors express the hope that the final step of the 
procedure, matrix analysis of the contingency ratios, may provide some measure of 
individual differences, as among raconteurs, and also perhaps “certain insights as 
to those attitudes of preference of the society in which the informant is a member 
which are likely to prove centrally characteristic of the culture” (p. 149). 

In one section of their paper, Saporta and Sebeok examine the first lines of certain 
nursery rhymes, as an example to content analysts of the restrictions in formal 
structure (beyond those of grammatical rules) which may characterize texts. In an- 
other section (pp. 140-141) they introduce the linguistic concept of “marked” and 
“unmarked” members of an opposition in a way that may be fruitful for the analysis 
of stylistic devices and alternative expressions in the narration of tales. The basic 
notion is that one of alternative ways of expressing something is relatively neutral 
in connotation (hence “unmarked”), and generally more frequent, as opposed to 
another way (which is thus “marked”). It is not that the unmarked term of the 
opposition is considered as signifying one thing, and the marked term another thing 
(x : y [= non-x]}), but that the marked term is considered as signifying the same 
thing as the unmarked term, plus some additional feature (x : x + y), whether of 
euphemism, pedantry, sacredness, or whatever. The concept is valuable in that it 
leads to the viewing of a text as a sequence of contexts or frames within each of 
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which certain alternatives may occur; the import, stylistic or other, of the expression 
which does occur is dependent upon contrast with the other members of the set of 
alternatives to which, in that context, it belongs. The conception of the “neutrality” 
of one member of the opposition may of course have to be abandoned in some cases, 
and each alternative within a set taken as positively characterized. In the Wasco- 
Wishram (Chinook) Coyote cycle, Coyote is introduced in each adventure as 
“travelling along,” but in one version it is with the verb gayua and in another version 
with the verb :kdat; each implies a different positive characterization of his travels. 

In “Content Analysis in Folkloristics” (pp. 151-170), Robert P. Armstrong’s 
purpose is to examine content analysis for the benefit of folklorists. Armstrong notes 
that content analysis can help refine methods for treating folklore as a reflection of 
other characteristics of an individual or culture, but he suggests that content analysis 
can make its greatest contribution by improving the analysis of folklore qua folk- 
lore, seeing it as verbal behavior that is itself an important characteristic of an indi- 
vidual or group. Like Saporta and Sebeok, Armstrong seeks units other than the 
Thompson motifs for the structural analysis of a text. Here he is influenced by the 
linguist Kenneth L. Pike, who has labelled “emic” and “etic’’ the distinction be- 
tween structurally relevant units, defined in terms of contexts or system of which 
they are a part (like phonemes), and classificatory, externally defined units (like those 
of phonetics). (Armstrong notes that Thompson himself did not confuse the two 
kinds of units and purposes, presenting the motif index as classificatory, not struc- 
tural, in intent.) 

Armstrong is especially concerned with units of content. Like Radin and Jacobs, 
he sees folktales as requiring a dramatic model for interpretation, and acknowledges 
a debt in this regard to the writings of Kenneth Burke. Citing Sebeok’s study of 
Cheremis charms, he stresses the view that structural statements governing folklore 
material have a high level of generalization and of significance for the understand- 
ing of human behavior. A sample study of two bodies of folktales from the Bush 
Negroes, Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, and one from the Dakota, is summarized. 
Unfortunately, this is done in so condensed a fashion that the procedures, and hence 
the import of the results, are not clear. Armstrong does state that he attaches no sig- 
nificance to the similarities discovered between the second body of Suriname tales 
and the Dakota tales, since they have neither culture nor genre in common, and 
since one would expect some similarities to emerge from the comparison of any two 
samples of stories from any two cultures. Here he may sell short his own approach, 
since a series of such comparisons might reveal recurrent types of similarity, and 
such a typology might lead to functional and developmental interpretations. More- 
over, significant contrasts might provide insight, as well as similarities, and sharpen 
definition of the “patterned predictable similarities” in which he is interested. 

In “Quantitative and Qualitiative Approaches to Content Analysis” (pp. 7-32), 
Alexander L. George deals with methodological questions. Many of the limitations 
to purely quantitative approaches which he discusses apply to folklore materials, 
and George’s balanced exposition of the two kinds of approach may give a reader 
unfamiliar with content analysis a greater depth of understanding than would ex- 
position of one. 

In “The Representational Model and Relevant Research Methods” (pp. 33-88), 
Charles E. Osgood defines content analysis as a procedure whereby one makes 
inferences about sources and receivers from evidence in the messages they exchange. 
He then mentions four kinds of characteristics which might be inferred, Attention 
(degree of interest in varying contents), Attitude, Association structure (contingen- 
cies between content items), and Language correspondence (the correspondence be- 
tween the source’s language habits and those of other users of the language). Osgood 
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describes methods and sample studies for each of the latter three, and thus provides 
the fullest exemplification of what content analyses may be like. 

In “Exploring Emotional States by Content Analysis” (pp. 89-103), George F. 
Mahl directs attention to speech disturbances, such as hesitation noises, self- 
correction or interruption, superfluous repetition, stutter, slips of the tongue, omis- 
sions, as indicators of current anxiety in a speaker. The methods he is developing 
here and in other papers should be relevant to study of the personality of a racon- 
teur, of a raconteur’s relation to a particular audience, and of the import of various 
narratives or parts of narratives for the raconteur. 

In “The Application of Content Analysis to Biography and History” (pp. 171- 
187), John A. Garraty surveys several methods in relation to studies of Woodrow 
Wilson, Emerson, William James, Richard Wright, and others. The methods 
described could be applied to differences between individual raconteurs, or between 
versions of a tale. Garraty is judicious in pointing out both the virtues and limi- 
tations of quantitative methods. Even simple counting and percentages can be 
valuable for objectivity and insight, reducing dependence upon subjective judg- 
ments alone. At the same time, quantitative methods only serve the trained scholar; 
they do not replace his ultimate responsibility for interpretation. 

In “Trends in Content Analysis Today: A Summary” (pp, 189-233), Ithiel de Sola 
Pool surveys the questions of methods, units, goals, models of communication, which 
characterize content analysis today. He notes that a concern with simple counting 
and frequency of elements has yielded to diverse concerns with the associations be- 
tween them, and that the central interpretive problem is the relation between the 
manifest content of a text and the import of the context in which it occurs. This ex- 
cellent discussion may well be read first. 

This Conference was held in the winter of 1955, but publication unfortunately 
was delayed. The work of the authors has proceeded beyond the point represented 
in the book, e.g., that of Sebeok in the structural and statistical analysis of Cheremis 
folklore. But the book is still of value. Content analysis is a subject with which the 
folklorist must be concerned. As a special subject with a special name, content 
analysis has its best-known historical roots in the attempts to interpret propaganda 
releases, newspapers, and other bodies of text as signs of the strategies, concerns, 
conflicts, outlooks of governments, political figures, and the like. Its scope is broader 
than that today, and insofar as we seek to infer something of the outlook of the 
performers and audiences behind myths, tales and ballads and other verbal material, 
our problem is that of content analysts. This volume is a stimulating opportunity 
to learn something of their approaches. 


University of California De.tt H. HyMes 
Berkeley, California 


Book NOTES 


Hausa Literature and the Sound System. By R. C. Abraham. (London: University 
of London Press, 1959. Pp. 186. 12s.6d.) 


The intent of this book is “‘to bed down’ the principles explained” in its 
companion volume, The Language of the Hausa People (London, 1959). It is a 
reader and is comprised of a variety of vernacular texts with facing translations. 
These texts include excerpts from pedagogic material published by the Literature 
Bureau, Zaria, from “Notes on Muslim Law,” from a collection of stories by Dr. 
R. M. East and Malam Rafida, and from F. Edgar’s Tatsuiyoyi. There is also a 
short section on idiomatic phrases. All of this contains interesting ethnographic 
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data which is, of course, available elsewhere. What should be of especial interest 
to the folklorist is that this little book offers a good example of how folklore can 
serve a very useful role in the practical business of language learning. 


Gilmanton I. W., New Hampshire J. Davin Sapir 


Lowie’s Selected Papers in Anthropology. Edited by Cora Du Bois. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 509, frontispiece, 
editor’s preface, appendix. $10.00.) 


This volume makes available thirty-three papers representative of the life work 
of Robert H. Lowie, including five not previously published. It is organized in four 
parts: Kinship and Social Organization; Literature, Language and Aesthetics; Re- 
lations of Ethnology to Other Disciplines; Theories and Theorists. Parts [I-IV have 
several papers in folklore or pertinent to it: “Some Cases of Repeated Reproduc- 
tion,” stimulated by Bartlett’s experiments on the retelling of tales; “Observations 
on the Literary Style of the Crow Indians,” hitherto available only in the Thurn- 
wald Festschrift (Berlin, 1950): “Oral Tradition and History,” Lowie’s 1916 presi- 
dential address to AFS; ““Ceremonialism in North America”; “On the Principle of 
Convergence in Ethnology” (first published, like the presidential address, in JAF); 
“Some Problems of Geographical Distribution” (first published in 1951 in Siidsee- 
studien), and discussions of Tylor and Boas. 

The appendix is the syllabus of a seminar on his own work which Lowie was in- 
vited to give at the University of California (Berkeley) six years after his retirement. 
It gives a topic, bibliography, and queries for each week. The 10th and 11th weeks 


were devoted to Mythology and Folklore, and the queries are of interest, showing 
Lowie’s assessment of his own concerns: 


Is Lowie interested in obtaining several versions of a myth? What is the Boasian justification for 
doing so? How do Preuss’ mythological interests differ from Boas’ and Lowie’s? How does Lowie 
use myths and tales for historical purposes? How does Voegelin’s paper (E. W., on Kiowa-Crow 
mythological affiliations) compare with Boas’ on the Navaho? To what extent did Lowie obtain 
texts in the original tongues? (11th week:) How would you group Boas, Kroeber, Lowie, Radin, 
Benedict, Shimkin, Thurnwald, Reichard as to their study of tales from a literary angle? Charac- 
terize the approaches involved (p. 507). 


In choosing the papers for this volume, Cora Du Bois has had the advice of Kroe- 
ber, Radin and Spier, and to a large extent that of Lowie himself, for he had indi- 
cated in several ways the value he put on his various writings. The introductory 
piece is “Autobiographical Data by Robert H. Lowie,” consisting of his reply to a 
circular letter from the National Academy of Sciences, and the “Envoi” (=p. 494) 
is Lowie’s response upon receiving the Viking Medal, couched in terms of the 
language and culture of the Crow who were his lifelong study. This is a well made 
and well conceived book. 


Crow Word Lists. Crow-English and English-Crow Vocabularies. By Robert H. 
Lowie. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. Pp. x + 
411, preface, two appendices. $6.50.) 


This is a companion volume to Lowie’s Crow Texts, previously reviewed in JAF. 
The preface is by Luella Cole Lowie, who again incurs our debt by making available 
more of her late husband’s unpublished work. Numerous examples of usage are 
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given in the book, which is based mainly on the Texts. From a technical linguistic 
standpoint, and to some extent therefore from the standpoint of efficiency of use, 
the volume is deficient. It is, however, usable, and the proper comparison is not be- 
tween an ideal dictionary and this book, but between this book and no Crow diction- 
ary at all. In this light the book is invaluable, not least for the detailed stylistic 
analysis of Crow verbal art which must someday be undertaken. 


Myths and Texts. By Gary Snyder. (New York: Totem Press in association with 
Corinth Books, 1960. Pp. 48. Paper, $1.25.) 


Gary Snyder, a former student of folklore at Reed College and Indiana University, 
has written a well-rounded monographic analysis of a Haida myth (Dimensions of 
a Myth). He is also a poet, translator, and scholar of Asiatic languages and literatures, 
especially those associated with Buddhist tradition. In this set of poems he draws 
extensively upon the orai literature of the American Indian, using motifs, songs, 
text translations, a Kwakiutl phrase, the figure of Coyote, as integral parts of the 
structure. Snyder considered dedicating the volume to Franz Boas, and some of the 
most important material is from the Kwakiutl and other Northwest Coast tribes 
studied either by Boas or by his students. Snyder’s poetry is receiving increasing 
attention, and has become the subject of critical articles, public lectures, and in 
part of university courses. No adequate interpretation of it can neglect its partial 
roots in Amerindian folklore. Future historians of the role of folklore in our litera- 
ture may find this book to have had a significant cultural role. 


Ethnographic Bibliography of North America. 3rd edition. By George Peter Mur- 
dock. (New Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press, 1960. “Behavior Science 
Bibliographies.” Distributed by Taplinger Publishing Co., New York City. Pp. ix 
+ 395, preface, key to abbreviations, 16 maps. $6.75.) 


The third edition of this invaluable reference work is a notable improvement. 
The entries are easier to read, being better spaced and in larger type. Besides the 
general map for North America, there are maps for each of the fifteen culture areas, 
placed at the head of the respective sections of the bibliography. Whereas the second 
edition carried a separate section for references which had appeared since the first 
edition, all references are integrated into a single series in this edition. JAF is among 
the periodicals on which the work is based, and probably no publication on North 
American Indian_ folklore in an anthropological journal has escaped attention. 
Coverage is intended as complete through December 1958, with the addition of a 
fair amount that has appeared in 1959 and early 1960. The volume is indispensable 
to any library or scholar concerned with native North America. As usual, corrections 
and additions are invited from colleagues. 


Breadfruit Cultivation Practices and Beliefs in the Marshall Islands. By ]. Boyd 
Mackenzie. (Guam, M. IL.: Office of the Staff Anthropologist, Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, June 1960. “Anthropological Working Papers,” No. 8. Pp. i 
+ 17.) 


This publication contains the legend (in English) of “How the Marshallese from 
Milli Atoll obtained the breadfruit tree,” a song for the planting ceremony, and 
much information on practices. 


University of California Det H. HyMes 
Berkeley, California 
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FROM THE RECORD REVIEW EDITOR 


There has been too little use of the LP folksong recording as more than a con- 
venient—and sometimes inconvenient—packaging of single items. A fairly obvious 
but important use is demonstrated by Kenneth S. Goldstein’s production of The 
Unfortunate Rake (Folkways FS 3805). Though the album is subtitled “A Study 
in the Evolution of a Ballad,” Goldstein correctly assesses its function as a convenient 
demonstration of ballad variation. The nineteen variants seem well-chosen examples 
of the ballad’s chief forms and variations within the forms, including “The Bad 
Girl’s Lament,” ““The Cowboy’s Lament,” occupational and campus parodies. Gold- 
stein’s notes, outlining the known history of the ballad and introducing the variants, 
are generally excelient, though his distinction between mutation and parody is 
certainly not clear. His aim—to display, not solve, the problems of the ballad—is to 
some extent achieved. That the recording is not ideal is partially due to the difficulty 
of assembling usable materials. No discredit attaches to his assembling more than 
half the album from previously issued recordings and employing other published 
variants. A few of the variants are field recordings, but the authenticity of other 
performances varies considerably. More serious was the apparent necessity of some 
of the singers to fit their texts to conventional tune patterns, known from othe 
sources, thus limiting the album’s illustration to textual variation. The error seems 
inescapable (my own contribution was one of the worst offenders) and the wonder 
is that the recording was produced at all. This pioneer album is not only convenient, 
but almost indispensable for demonstration of variation in the “Rake” cycle; it has 
already proved useful to me. 

An LP record is also useful for presentation of such events as Jean Thomas, The 
Tratpsin’ Woman: American Folk Song Festival (Folkways FA 2358). This record- 
ing compromises by banding (conveniently) individual performances while pre- 
serving the order of performances. Though the program does not seem to be com- 
plete (I suspect that the “infare wedding” or “The Two Sisters’ dance was per- 
formed but omitted), the record preserves the thirty-year blend of hokum and 
authenticity dispensed annually at Ashland, Kentucky. The recording was fortu- 
nately done in 1958 and includes two songs by the late Rosie Day, one of the best of 
this festival's performers. Indeed, this program is above average. Pleaz Mobley was 
there, and the country-western representation was better than usual. The dubious 
scholarship (the Elizabethan-Anglo-Saxon-minstrel heritage, the dulcimore from 
the Book of David), the “writ-to-order” ballad of the Hatfield-McCoy feud, the 
“little mountain children” (probably from the industrial city of Ashland)—all are 
included, and rightly so. To agree with a blurb reprinted in the accompanying bro 
chure, “There is nothing quite like it in America.’ Another sound which requires 
preservation is that of the folksong night club. Unfortunately, Pete Seeger at the 
Village Gate (Folkways FA 2450) gives a choppy presentation instead of the con- 
tinuity which I am sure featured Seeger’s performance. But we do hear Seeger 
functioning with ail the spirit of the Rotarian song leader, developing a group con- 
sciousness which relates not to his material, but to his attitude toward the material. 
There is the good fun of the biting topical satire, ““The Quizmasters,” and the excel- 
lence of “Pretty Polly.” One senses the new meaning the group is reading into the 
songs. But I somehow cannot bring myself to feel that international brotherhood is 
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developed by singing an African ritual song in what Seeger calls “a saloon.” Songs 
and Ballads of Northern Saskatchewan and Northern Manitoba (Folkways FW 8764) 
can be mentioned here since these sounds are associated with The Northern Trap- 
pers’ Festival at The Pas. The Loewen Orchestra is a family group, most of whose 
music would hardly be classed folk; yet it is largely homemade. The style is akin to 
that of the rural orchestras of the twenties in the Midwest (from w here the family 
originally came) influenced by commercial western music. (“Red Deere River 
Waltz” could be called “Roll Along Prairie Moon Waltz.”) This is a kind of music 
and tradition that the folklorist cannot afford to ignore. 

Volume 10 of Music from the South, collected by Frederic Ramsey, Jr., was to be 
devoted to interviews; it has materialized, following a current trend, as Been Here 
and Gone (Folkways FA 2659), a companion to his book of the same title (Rutgers 
University Press, 1960). The recording is a necessary adjunct to the book, which is 
a running commentary on excellent photographs of Southern Negro folk musicians 
and their background; but the recording stands on its own, especially since it is 
accompanied by a brochure of photographs. The field recordings are excellent and 
well-organized samplings of the kind of material in the entire series, with significant 
additions. The field hollers, French harp music, track lining chants, street cries, 
primitive and New Orleans street bands, blues, and holiness songs round out one 
of the most important collections of Negro folk music, documented historically and 
functionally. Sound films alone could have added much to this skillfully and sympa- 
thetically conceived collection, which must be termed monumental. It stands as 
sufficient answer to those who cry that the need for collection is over. One cannot 
hope that conditions fostering or permitting the preservation of this folk culture 
continue; but one can hope that further documentation equal or superior to this be 
achieved while the conditions exist. 

Canada’s Story in Song (Folkways FW 3000), sung by Alan Mills, manages to pre- 
sent more than half of the contents of the book of the same title (W. J. Gage, 1960) 
and covers significant aspects of the nation’s history and culture from the pre- 
colonization period to the present. The recording is aptly and honestly titled. All 
the material is not strictly folk, and probably should not have been even if there had 
been adequate collection in the early years; yet it is surprising how much of the 
material comes from some sort of oral circulation. Included, for example, are Indian 
music; songs of sailors, explorers, settlers, missionaries, and fur traders; ballads of 
wars and rebellions (including Fenian and confederation problems). One should 
perhaps have only admiration for the attempt of one singer to present material from 
so many traditions and periods. But more reverence for stylistic authenticity would 
have been welcome, if only for relief from the monotony of Mills’ pleasant singing. 
Edith Fowke’s historical notes are unusually full. Although sources are not ade- 
quately indicated in the brochure, they are clearly noted in the book, of which 
Mrs. Fowke is co-editor. 

A similar but more intensive production is Songs of the Civil War (Folkways FH 
5717), edited by Irwin Silber. It is indeed but a companion to Silber’s book (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1960), since the recorded songs are sometimes variants of the 
printed ones. The thirty-three songs represent folk and “popular’’ reactions to the 
conflict and its aftermath; an album of strictly traditional songs would have been 
less successful. The various performers are talented urban singers of folksongs, whose 
performances vary in authenticity. Sandy Ives does a good job with ‘““The Cumber- 
land Crew”; Ellen Stekert’s renditions of songs she collected from a New York State 
lumberjack are creditable; and the Harvesters’ shanty singing is at least better than 
usual. The sentimental songs of the period are generally performed in modern dress 
(Elizabeth Knight’s renditions are sticky enough), though The New Lost City 
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Ramblers contribute a fine hillbilly version of “The Vacant Chair.” (They could 
also have included hillbilly forms of “Who Will Care for Mother Now?” and 
“Faded Coat of Blue.”) Ballad students will enjoy at least Francis James Child’s 
“Overtures from Richmond.” Mr. Silber makes no claim to “neutrality” toward his 
subject; and the South gets less than justice in the representation of its songs here 
(Silber’s book is much more adequate in this regard). But this is an honest and re- 
sponsibly presented album, and may possibly be the best of the musical productions 
which are bound to appear in the centennial year—at least to judge by another 
recent production. The most one can say for The Civil War Almanac, Volumes | 
and 2 (Roulette R/S 25132-3), by The Cumberland Three is that it provides equal 
time for each side. The stylistic “modern translation” is of lesser moment than the 
assumption that the listener does not care or need to know the background of the 
songs, some of which are travesties and some of which are newly composed. The 
jackets contain inadequate and misleading general comment (the songs are billed 
as essentially folk) and the labels indicate only an author or arranger (almost invari- 
ably Oscar Brand, to whom is credited ‘““The Battle Hymn of the Republic’) and 
the holder of the copyright; only two items are specifically labeled traditional. And 
titles seem often deliberately chosen to hamper recognition and investigation. 

On Traditional Blues, Volume 2 (Folkways FA 2422), Brownie McGhee is 
clearly emerging as a “folk blues” singer, achieving a personal style for his present 
audience. McGhee is never as earthy as some blues performers, and will never be- 
come as pretentious as others. Lacking the personal artistry like Josh White’s, which 
can leap from folk art almost to fine art, McGhee stays somewhat closer to the norm 
of a tradition which is innately appealing to current city audiences and is flexible 
enough to endure reshaping. He will survive. Sonny Terry remains a more “down 
home” performer, and when he doesn’t chasten McGhee’s urbanization, he at least 
adds country ballast. Just a Little Closer Walk with Thee (Fantasy 3296) is one of 
the pair’s better performances, less finished than usual but more satisfying. The 
gospels and spirituals are performed with honesty and authority. Down Home Blues 
(Prestige / Bluesville 1002), more representative of Terry and McGhee’s concert per- 
formances, is a good album, though McGhee’s “Freight Train” is poor hillbilly at 
best. The artistry of Blues Is a Story (World Pacific /S 1294) is more consistently 
representative, and the notes of Ed Michel are excellent in their summary of the 
blues tradition and the place of Terry and McGhee. That’s My Story: John Lee 
Hooker Sings the Blues (Riverside 12-321) seems to fall between his more strictly 
professional work and his previous Riverside issue. The addition of drums and bass 
gives a beat closer to rhythm and blues, but seems to release Hooker for a closer 
approximation to the freedom of country blues. These blues are highly personal 
re-creations in a style which firmly welds speech and song. 

Other albums from Negro tradition are somewhat less distinguished. Negro Folk- 
songs for Young People (Folkways FC 7533) presents not the best of Leadbelly, but 
the Leadbelly who got the best for himself (which no one begrudges him). The songs 
were recorded relatively late in his career, and a goodly portion seem to stem from a 
children’s concert, some with a jazz band. Performances are good to terrible. The 
recording is a useful document— but neither the album notes nor Moses Asch’s sub- 
sequent comments (see Little Sandy Review, No. 5) clarify the sources. Leadbelly 
may have ended up leading community singing, but he “made it through” and con- 
tributed to some of the best elements in the current “revival.” The Songs of Memphis 
Slim and ‘Wee Willie’ Dixon (Folkways FA 2385) are more “natural” urbanizations 
of folksongs into a solid city blues. Outstanding are renditions of “‘Stewball,” “*.44 
Blues,” and three forms of ‘Kansas City,”” which has been at times a pop and hill- 
billy hit. Bill McAdoo Sings (Folkways FA 2448) presents a young city singer whose 
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topical compositions are usually performed in a more traditional style than the tra- 
ditional songs in the album, although his ventures into Anglo-American forms are 
unimpressive. 

To unify comment on a relative spate of recent “folksong” recordings, one can 
recognize that they are becoming more nakedly commercial or more nakedly po- 
litical. The largest section of Pete Seeger’s Rainbow Quest (Folkways FA 2454) isa 
medley of well-performed but—to me—disparate snatches of folksongs which even 
Seeger’s magic cannot unify. (Am I too square to dig the montage?) And the rest of 
the album furnishes excellent testimony to the use of traditional material for current 
protest on both sides of the Atlantic. Cisco Houston’s Songs of the Open Road (Folk- 
ways FA 2480), his best album in some time, belongs here perhaps only because of 
the fair amount of older protest material. The songs are solidly if too mellifluously 
performed. The album contains a useful version of “Cryderville Jail.” Odetta at 
Carnegie Hall (Vanguard VSR 9076) demonstrates that Odetta still cannot handle 
Anglo-American material, while she can tastefully “concertize” songs like “I’m Go- 
ing Back to the Red Clay County” and “God’s A-Gonna Cut You Down.” On four 
numbers the choir of the Church of the Master succeeds in destroying the traditional 
echoes. The first major release by Harvard Square’s Joan Baez (Vanguard VRS 9078) 
presents a skillful artist speaking for young intellectuals who identify with words, 
melody, and idea of folksong. Miss Baez reveals the emotional depths of the material 
with a tone and individual interpretation outside folk tradition. The result is a wist- 
ful pathos and sustained tenderness which wins her audience but is foreign to the 
original milieu of the material, whether from white or Negro tradition. Miss Baez's 
performance is “justified” by the same erroneous reasoning used to defend the 
arrangements and performance of Salli Terri’s Songs of the American Land (Capitol 
P/SP 8522): ‘The vitality of all traditional songs lies in the fact that they belong to 
whoever sings them. Each performer puts his own fingertips on them, interpreting 
them in an individual style .. . ."" Miss Baez and Miss Terri have a perfect right to 
their procedures, and in the long view such procedures may become a part of tra- 
dition, in the widest sense, of an individual song. But the translation involved 
usually destroys the folk spirit the presentation supposedly illustrates. Miss Terri’s 
performance of standard material is sometimes closer to tradition than that of Miss 
Baez, who is the more memorable singer. The Return of the Wayfaring Stranger 
(Columbia CL 1459) is just that. A country-western guitar appears occasionally, but 
the repertoire and style are late Ives, with the standard virtues and drawbacks. But 
opularization has taken another turn, and even the learned forget the debt the 
revival owes to Burl Ives. Blow Ye Winds (MGM E 3861) clearly demonstrates that 
training under sail fails to produce authentic arrangements for the U. S. Coast Guard 
\cademy Singers. One can swallow the concert style (though gagging at Ree-O 
Grande), but the album notes are impossible and reflect disgrace on the naval 
organization. 

The commercial gyrations of the financially dominant but fringe element of the 
revival are perhaps becoming too commonplace to mention—in itself a fact of con- 
siderable importance. As demonstrated by String Along with the Kingston Trio 
Capitol T/ST 1407), the folk material is thinning out and the new material is 
modeled on the worst elements of earlier successes. Imitators like the Brothers Four 
on Rally Round! (Columbia CL 1479/CS 8270) usually start with more authentic 
material, but rearrange it in fraternity house harmony. David Hill's The Bounty 
Hunter and Other Great Western Ballads (Kapp KL 1189/KS 3189) is not billed as 
folk; but the concept is implied and the name of Alan Lomax is dishonestly taken 
in vain to support an album including only two traditional songs. Rollin’ by Terry 
Gilkyson and the Easy Riders (Kapp KL 1196/KS 3196) is labeled folk, and there 
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are folk titles for songs so completely rewritten that the traditional quality is hardly 
vestigial. Art and Paul’s Songs of Earth and Sky (Columbia CL 1498/CS 8298) 
emphasizes the “hit” technique whereby a few folksongs periodically make the 
rounds of the club singers, who apply their personal, schmaltzy, dramatic arrange- 
ments; at the moment the hits include “John Riley,” “All My Trials,” and “There’s 
a Hole in the Bucket.” Whether or not billed as folksong (and the last production 
is), they are so accepted by the general public and cannot be ignored in assessing the 
“folk” image. Inured as one becomes to this sort of thing, surprising is Milt Okun’s 
direction of Ernie Sheldon and the Villagers on The Big Men Bold and Bad 
(Columbia CL 1515/CS 8315): “John Henry,” “Mighty Joe Magarac,” “Paul Bun- 
yan,” “Swat Milligan,” etc. The notes concern only the heroes, folk and fake, never 
the songs. This stuff is being tried on children of all ages. The singing is slick; 
Sheldon’s few efforts to approximate a traditional sound are so strained as to be 
embarrassing. 

The country end of the spectrum is only relatively reassuring. The best country 
sound continues to come from the city singers, The New Lost City Ramblers. Their 
Volume II (Folkways FA 2397) re-presents in superb fashion rural Southern music, 
largely from pre-1940 commercial recordings. Their presentations are not always 
exact imitations, but it is usually possible to identify which of a number of record- 
ings served as available model. The selections are a fair cross-section of the folk 
material available, though sacred songs are omitted. Country Songs, Old and New 
(Folkways FA 2409) features The Country Gentlemen, a mixture of young city and 
country musicians playing the newer country style, largely stemming from the 
Monroe-Scruggs influence, though a number of the performances are pre-1950 hill- 
billy. (The term bluegrass is currently applied so flexibly that one employs it with 
hesitation.) While the style is somewhat less driving than the leading bluegrass units, 
the lead singer usually strives to sound like Bill Monroe (or Mac Wiseman). The 
material is basically traditional, mixed with newer country songs and original in- 
strumentals. Music of this sort usually appears on obscure labels, though Starday is 
emerging as the leader. The Folkways release should be useful. The best “got-it-and- 
gone” commercial bluegrass by Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs (Harmony HL 7250) 
is available at bargain rates. Excepting “Don't Let Your Deal Go Down” and the 
generally traditional base of most instrumentals, the material is the sentimental love- 
lorn ditty which has long been the staple of country music. “Jimmy Brown, the 
Newsboy” might be termed quasi-traditional. More of the finest American folk 
guitar style is available from Merle Travis on Walking the Strings (Capitol T 1391). 
The Travis style—traceable throughi his Kentucky mentor to Negro tradition—is 
here employed for varied material, standard pops, hymns, spirituals, original instru- 
mentals, etc. These cuts are apparently from the Capitol vault, and some seem to 
stem from the Folk Songs of the Hills sessions, ““Darby’s Ram,” “Dry Bread,” and 
“Jordan’s a Hard Road,” at least. 

Some of the best recent country LP’s are reissues or “tributes.” Another Jimmie 
Rodgers reissue, My Rough and Rowdy Days (Victor LPM 2112), is selected from 
his entire recording period and includes material, like ““T for Texas,” which now 
graces standard academic collections. Lefty Frizzell Sings the Songs of Jimmie 
Rodgers (Harmony HL 7241) is a creditable imitation, minus most yodels, and adds 
a number of items. (Neither album should be confused with At Home with Jimmie 
Rodgers: An Evening of Folk Songs [Roulette /S 25128]. This singer resembles the 


nonpareil in name only. These songs, partly traditional and all well-known, are re- 
styled into straight pop versions.) A Tribute to the Delmore Brothers (Capitol T 
1449) by Ira and Charlie Louvin contains excellent re-presentations of the songs and 
style of a hillbilly duet which featured, 1932-52, white country blues. Though the 
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Delmore Brothers sang a good deal of folk material, little here is strictly traditional; 
even ‘Midnight Special” is their special remake. But it is true that their original 
material was often recomposed from earlier songs (“Freight Train Boogie”), com- 
posed in the traditional idiom (“Sand Mountain Blues’’), or became traditional 
(“Brown’s Ferry Blues’). The venerable Chuck Wagon Gang, one of the most 
popular Southern gospel quartets, seems never to change; but unless my ears deceive 
me, some of the cuts on Perfect Joy (Harmony HL 7264) were recorded over twenty 
years ago, the antiphonal “I'd Rather Have Jesus” and “A Beautiful Life,” for 
example. Gospel tradition does remain the most stable in country music. Raucous- 
voiced Rose Maddox’s Glory Bound Train (Capitol T/ST 1437) contains gospel 
songs of various ages, only slightly modified by recent country-western developments. 
Though new songs come in each year, songs like ““The Great Speckled Bird” and 
“This World Is Not My Home” will remain. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. WiLcus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Folklore Travel Grants to the Soviet Union 


Graduate students and young faculty members with an interest in Slavic 
folklore will be interested to know that opportunities are now available 
for study and research in the Soviet Union. The Inter-University Com- 
mittee on Travel Grants, representing American universities in their aca- 
demic exchanges with the Soviet Union, wishes to announce that appli- 
cations for the exchange for the academic year 1962-1963 will be available 
on | September 1961. The closing date for applications will be 15 Decem- 
ber 1961. 

To be eligible, a person must be an American citizen, not over forty 
years of age, and presently enrolled as a graduate student, or if he is post- 
doctoral, engaged in teaching and research at an academic institution in 
the United States. Proficiency in Russian, adequate to the needs of the indi- 
vidual’s own study interests, is also required. Periods of study in the Soviet 
Union between five and fifteen months can be arranged. Funds to cover all 
or part of the exchange participant's expenses while in the Soviet Union 
(including the maintenance of dependents) will be arranged by the Com- 
mittee. 

The opportunity for field study in the Soviet Union represents a major 
step in the strengthening of the study of Slavic folklore in the United 
States. For further information and applications, write to: 


Stephen Viederman, Deputy Chairman 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants 
Box 70, Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 
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“This vast work... stands unchallenged 
among collections of the present century.’ 


The Frank C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore, edited by .Wewman Ivey 
White and Paul F. Baum. Wood engravings 
by Claire Leighton. 52-10967. $10.00 per 
volume. 


Vol. I. Games and Rhymes, Beliefs and Cus- 
toms, Riddles, Proverbs, Speech, Tales and 
Legends, edited by Paul G. Brewster, Archer 
Taylor, Bartlett Jere Whiting, George P. 
Wilson, and Stith Thompson. 1952. 

Vol. II. Folk Ballads from North Carolina, 
edited by Henry M. Belden and Arthur 
Palmer Hudson. 1952. 

Vol. III. Folk Songs from North Carolina, 
edited by Henry M. Belden and Arthur 
Palmer Hudson. 1952. 


Vol. IV. The Music of the Ballads, 
by Jan Philip Schinhan. 1957. 

Vol. V. The Music of the Folk Songs, edited 
by Jan Philip Schinhan. Summer, 1961. 

Vol. VI. Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
from North Carolina, Vol. I, edited by 
Wayland D. Hand. January, 1961. 

Vol. VII. Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
from North Carolina, Vol. II, edited by 
Wayland D. Hand. Fall, 1961. 

Advance orders for Volumes V-ViI may be 
placed at $7.50 per volume. 


Duke University Press 


Durham, North Carolina 
*Ray M. Lawless in Folksingers and Folksongs in 
America, New York, Duell, Sloan and Pierce, 1960 
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